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A Year of Forgiveness 
The Peaceful Life 
Later, Son 


FoR 1950 
Catholic Art Calendar 


Wore Geautiful Than Ever 


35<... 


Three for $1.00 $3.50 per dozen 


Never before have you seen a more 
appealing religious calendar. Thir- 
teen modern, full-color paintings—all 
brand new masterpieces. Our Lady 
of Fatima graces the cover of this 
new Holy Year calendar. All so un- 
usually attractive you'll want a frame 
for each picture. 


In large, clear type this large 9%, 
x 17 inch calendar gives all the holy 
days of obligation, feast and fast days, 
ecclesiastical cycles, etc. One month 
per page plus one full page of neces- 
sary and helpful information for every 
Catholic family. 


. Practical Christmas Gifts! 


$o useful, so attractive you'll want 
to order early for holiday gifts to 
relatives and friends. 


All prices include postage. 
On quantity orders, unless all 
sent to one address, singie Order Today 
copy prices will prevail. Write 4 
for special prices on large the Christmas 
quantity orders. ' Gift that lasts 
all year! 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana 


Please send postpaid Catholic Art Calendars for 1950. 
T enclose $_______. [] Check [] Currency Postal Money Order. 


Immediate 
Delivery | 
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A Year Of 


orgiveness 


It opens Christmas Eve 


James V. O'Gara 


THE eyes of the entire Cath- 

olic world—nearly 400 mil- 
lion persons—wiil be riveted on 
Rome on Christmas Eve when 
Pope Pius XII will open the 
Holy Year of 1950 in an ancient 
ceremony filled with pomp and 
pageantry. 


Thousands of American Cath- 
olics will make the pilgrimage to 
the Eternal City in time to be 
part of the huge throng that will 
fill the vast reaches of the square 
surrounding St. Peter’s Basilica, 
where the Pontiff will open the 
Holy Door—the signal that the 
Year of Jubilee has begun. 


Holy Years are observed by 
the Church every quarter of a 
century. The observance, which 
dates back to 1300 A.D., is 
essentially a twelve-month per- 
iod of special prayer and med- 
itation during which the faithful 
are invited to travel to Rome 
and gain many extraordinary 
indugences. It is estimated that 
two million Catholics from all 
parts of the world will converge 
on Rome during the forthcoming 


Holy Year, the 25th to be held 
in 650 years. 


As the Jubilee Year unfolds, 
a series of brilliant and colorful 
events will take place. Among 
these will be at least three can- 
onizations and four beatifica- 
tions. The canonizations will in- 
clude that of Jeanne of Valois, 
the daughter of King Louis XI 
of France and the wife of King 
Louis XII. 


One of the biggest events of 
1950 will be the publication of a 
report of the archeological ex- 
cavations which carried on be- 
tween 1940 and 1946 in the 
vaults below St. Peter’s Basilica. 
Major interest centers on the 
question whether scholars have 
discovered the tomb of St. Peter 
and are thus able to verify be- 
yond dispute the claim that the 
first Pope came to Rome and was 
buried under the site of the 
great basilica named for him. 
Such a pronouncement will have 
profound significance for the 
entire Christian world. 

Pope Pius recently told an 
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audience of students that “we 
possess incontestable archeolo- 
gical proof that Peter died as a 
confessor of Christ in the Circus 
of Nero” in Rome. 


Another major event could be 
the proclamation by the Pope of 
the dogma of the Assumption, 
which some Rome quarters con- 
sider as a not unlikely eventu- 
ality. 

These quarters point out that 
the Holy Father might decide 
to proclaim the dogma during 
1950 in view of developments 
behind the Iron Curtain. The 
doctrine teaches that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was assumed bodily 
into heaven soon after her death. 
It is a belief now universally 
accepted by the faithful. It has 
not, however, been officially de- 
fined as a dogma of the Church. 
It has been classified by Pope 
Benedict XIV as “a _ probable 
opinion, the denial of which 
would be impious and blasph- 
emous.” 

As Rome sources view it, the 


Communist effort to set up nat- 
ional churches ‘having no link 


with the Vatican has made it 
imperative to assert the supreme 
soverignty of the Pope. They 
argue that this could best be 
accomplished by proclaiming the 
doctrine of the Assumption. 

One of the most colorful of al] 
the events connected with the 
Holy Year will most certainly be 
the ceremony which opens it. As 
mentioned earlier, this will take 
place in St. Peter’s Square on 
Christmas Eve before an audi- 
ence of at least 200,000 specta- 
tors. 

The ceremony will get under- 
way with a huge procession of 
ermine-and-scarlet clad  cardi- 
nals, white-surpliced singers of 
the Sistine choir, Swiss Guards 
with their metal breastplates, 
and Noble Guards striding be- 
neath plumed helmets. 

Then will come Vatican at- 
tendants garbed in red, members 
of the Papal household in their 
colorful and distinctive dress, 
and Pontifical gendarmes in 
their white riding breeches. 

Finally, the pilgrims will 
catch a glimpse of the Pope, 
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A YEAR OF FORGIVENESS 


wearing a magnificent gold 
mitre on his head. He will be 
seated on a _ portable throne 
carried on the shoulders of 12 
sturdy sedlari, as they are 
known. Completely enveloping 
his form will be a cloak of red 
silk richly embroidered in gold 
and silver that will flash and 
gleam as it reflects the light 
thrown by candles held by hun- 
dreds of marchers. 

The vast crowd in the square 
will fall expectantly silent as the 
Pontiff steps from his portable 
throne to the ground and, taking 
up a silver hammer, approaches 
the Holy Door of St. Peter’s 
Basilica. 

As he strikes the door with the 
hammer for the first time the 
Pope will say, “Open unto me 
the gates of justice.” Then, 
after a brief interval, he will 
strike a second blow, saying, “I 
will come into Thy house, O, 
Lord.” Finally, he will strike a 
third time and command, ‘Open 
up the gates, for the Lord is with 


When these words are spoken 
and the breeze has whipped their 
echo to tatters, the huge throng 
will see the walled-up entrance— 
closed since the last Holy Year 
—open on a prepared mechanism 
and slide to one side. 

Then, when the threshold has 
been cleaned with holy water and 
linens, the Pope, cross in hand, 
will pass through. At that pre- 
cise moment all the bells in 
Vatican City will peal out as 
with one tongue and the guns of 
St. Angelo will bark a joyous 


welcome to the Jubilee Year. 

Holy Years, instituted by Pope 
Boniface VIII, were originally 
inspired by the Mosaic custom 
of designating every 50th year 
as a time of pardon during 
which slaves were to be paid and 
debts cancelled. The interval 
was subsequently reduced to 25 
years. 

The first Holy Year, held in 
1300-01, attracted two million 
pilgrims to the city on the banks 
of the Tiber. Among them was 
the great Dante Alighieri, who 
was later to describe the occa- 
sion in his “Divine Comedy.” 

While Vatican officials esti- 
mate that two million visitors 
will pour into Rome again next 
year, it is anticipated that many 
thousands may be prevented 
from making the trip by Com- 
munist - dominated governments 
in several of the predominantly 
Catholic countries behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

As a matter of fact, a report 
reaching the Vatican in recent 
weeks said that leading Com- 
munists were even then formu- 
lating plans for sabotaging the 
observance. The plans include 
the denial of visas to all citi- 
zens intending to travel to 
Rome. 

Pope Pius XII, who has grown 
increasingly alarmed over the 
inroads of the Soviet since the 
end of World War II, will prob- 
ably find opportunity for mak- 
ing a number of anti-Communist 
pronouncements during the 
course of the year. 

Each Pope since Boniface VIII 
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has proposed special intentions 
for Holy Years. In 1950 these 
will include, significantly, the 
defense of the Church “against 
the renewed attacks of her ene- 
mies.” Others will be the attain- 
ment of social justice and the 
“sanctification of souls through 
prayer and penance.” 

Pope Pius’ concern over Com- 
munism was also revealed in his 
Holy Year Prayer. In _ this 
prayer the Pontiff, after asking 
that the Year may be “a year of 
purification and_ sanctification, 
interior life and reparation, a 
year of great return and great 
forgiveness,” continues: 

“Grant that all, priests and 
laity, young, adults and old, may 
form, through a firm union of in- 
tentions and affections, a solid 
rock against which the fury of 
Thy enemies will destroy itself.” 

Regardless of Communist in- 
roads on the potential total of 
visitors, there will be enough 
pilgrims in the Eternal City at 
any given time during the year 
to fill St. Peter’s Basilica, the 
biggest church in the world, to 
its capacity of more than 50,000 
persons. 

With this in mind, a small 
army of engineers and workmen 
are at this moment busily shav- 
_ing the thick marble slabs that 
cover the basilica’s towering 
walls. This procedure is a re- 
sult of the recent discovery that 
a crowd of 40,000 or more can 
raise the temperature inside the 
basilica by as much as ten de- 
grees within a very short time. 
The zooming thermometer, plus 


the fact that the walls are soon 
wet with moisture, makes the 
walls expand. Occasionally this 
expansion so weakens the age-old 
marble that pieces crumble and 
fall to the floor below. Chunks 
as heavy as 15 pounds have been 
known to come tumbling down. 
However, this very real hazard 
will be entirely overcome by the 
shaving operation. 

St. Peter’s is one of four ba- 
silicas in Rome that every pil- 
grim must visit if he would gain 
the Holy Year plenary indul- 
gence, which is the remission of 
all the temporal punishment due 
to sin. The others are St. John 
Lateran, St. Paul’s Outside the 
Walls, and St. Mary Major. Pil- 
grims visiting the four churches 
must do so in the space of one 
day. In the event they find a 
church overcrowded they may 
say the prescribed prayers from 
a position as near the entrance 
as possible. 

Those able to gain admission 
to the basilicas will see many 
holy and priceless relics. In St. 
Peter’s, for example, they will be 
able to view the lance that 
pierced Christ’s side as He hung 
on Calvary’s Cross. In St. Mary 
Major’s there is the famed Borg- 
hese Chapel—most beautiful in 
Rome, with an altar of jasper 
and lapis lazuli. St. John La- 
teran’s, once known as “The 
Golden Basilica,” because it was 
filled with the gifts of popes 
and kings, houses the table once 
used as an altar by St. Peter. 
It also has the table used by 
Christ and the Apostles for the 


Last Supper. And around St. 
Paul’s are 268 medallions in mo- 
saics which represent all the 
popes from St. Peter to Pius 
XII. 

Certain classes of people— 
workingmen, the sick, nuns and 
other religious — who cannot 
very well make the trip to Rome 
in 1950 will probably be able to 
gain the Jubilee indulgences in 
their own parish churches by 
complying with the conditions 
laid down by their bishops. 
These conditions include the re- 
ception of the sacraments of 
Penance and Communion and the 
recitation of prayers for the in- 
tention of the Pope. 
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Thus, every Catholic—man, 
woman and child—may partici- 
pate in the Holy Year of 1950. 
The universality of the Year’s 
application stands best revealed 
in the prayer of Pope Pius: 
“Grant to the sick resignation 
and health, to young men 
strength of faith, to young wo- 
men purity, to fathers prosper- 
ity and sanctity of the family, 
to mothers efficacy in their 
teaching mission, to orphans 


affectionate protection, to refu- 
gees and prisoners a homeland, 
and to all Thy grace, in pre- 
paration for, and in pledge of, 
eternal 
Amen.” 


happiness in heaven. 


1,706,000 New Citizens 


The number of births in the United States for the first half 
of 1949 was approximately the same as for the corresponding 
period last year, but somewhat below the record first six months 
of 1947, according to the Federal Security Administration. A 
total of 1,706,000 live births is estimated to have been registered 
from January through June of this year as against 1,694,000 
for the first half of 1948. The only year in which the number of 
births in the first six months exceeded this year’s figure was 
1947, when the total for the period was 1,865,881. 


The estimated birth rate for January-June, 1949, is 23.1 per 
1,000 population, excluding the armed forces overseas. Last 
year the rate for the comparable period was 23.3. The birth 
rate in the second half of 1948 was appreciably higher and the 
rate for the entire year was 24.4. In 1948, the number of births 
for the whole year was 3,559,000, which was only slightly below 
the all-time high of 3,669,940 recorded for 1947. 


The above figures refer only to registered births. When un- 
registered births are included, the total for January through 
June 1949 is estimated at 1,777,000 as compared to 1,768,000 for 
the same period in 1948. 
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American Christmas 


Holiday traditions throughout our nation 


Edward S. Schwegler 


EVERY year at Christmas time 
writers hie them off in spirit 

to the far corners of the earth to 
return with many a story about 
how the coming of the Infant 
Savior is celebrated’ in distant 
climes. Might it not be of in- 
terest in these days, when so 
many countries have seemingly 
forgotten the meaning of Christ- 
mas, to take stock of what we 
have right here under the Stars 
and Stripes in the way of Christ- 
mas festivities and observances? 

To the truly religious person 
the essence of Christmas is in 
the lovely custom of Midnight 
Mass in Catholic churches, the 
candle light and other services in 
Protestant fanes, the plays and 
pageants and Christmas cribs 
both in and out of church. 
Christmas is certainly the great 
American church day. 

Hand in hand with religion 
goes charity under the form of 
the Christmas seal, a truly fine 
Christmas tradition. The double- 
barred cross reminds us each 
year of the great crusade against 
tuberculosis. The custom is not 
originally American, having 
started in Denmark and spread 
to some forty different coun- 
tries; but in America it has been 
most widespread and effective, 
and the world market for old 
Christmas seals (they are col- 


lected like postage stamps) cen- 
ters in the United States. 

With our grandparents, as 
with us. Christmas was a home 
day, a day of family reunions, 
spent if possible with parents 
and grandparents. The auto- 
mobile has displaced the “one 
horse open sleigh,” but the fun- 
damental urge to spend Christ- 
mas at home is the same. In- 
deed, there is no more woebe- 
gone or pathetic figure in our 
country than a person who must 
spend Christmas in strange sur- 
roundings, separated from home 
and family; and if ever the 
business streets of our large 
cities look deserted and forlorn, 
it is on Christmas day. 

Some of the customs practiced 
by our more rustic elders and 
borrowed from England—yule 
logs, mistletoe—have more or 
less disappeared; but the was- 
sail and the egg-nog reappear 
as the cocktail and the highball, 
and the public singing of the 
old familiar Christmas carols is 
enthusiastically renewed year 
after year in many American 
communities. 

The festive Christmas tradi- 
tion was perhaps older and more 
solid in the South than in the 
North. On the old plantation 
and among the negro slaves 
Christmas was a time of great 
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rejoicing: there were huge yule 
fires, stout feastings, melodious 
carols, strong drinks, and merry 
dances that often lasted right 
through the night. 


Catholic Influence On Christmas 


But it was not always or ev- 
erywhere thus. The Puritan in- 
fluence in many communities 
frowned upon Christmas festiv- 
ity and gave no recognition to 
the day whatsoever—except a 
negative one. New England 
looked upon the observance of 
Christmas as “irreligious, pagan 
and illegal,” and the laws re- 
quired the shops to be open. 
Protestants generally denounced 
the festive observance of Christ- 
mas in our country. 


Indeed, it seems we can thank 
the Catholic Church in great 
part for the really marvelous 
way (despite all the commercial- 
ization) in which Americans now 
celebrate Christmas. It was the 
good old Mother Church that 
kept Christmas as one of her 
greatest feasts, that gave it the 
unique privilege of the Midnight 
Mass, that smiled indulgently on 
the secular festivity of the oc- 
casion. A letter of Dorothy Fre- 
mont Grant written from Long 
Island in 1812 properly com- 
ments upon this whole state of 
affairs in spirited language: 

“T think it would do this land 
of ‘religious freedom’ some real 
good to wake up to Christmas 
and the real meaning thereof. 
The New Englanders say our 
way of celebrating is a Popish 
custom, and therefore supersti- 
tious. School keeps in session 


on that sacred day, all the shops 
are open, and it is just any other 
day of the week. The same is 
true here. And when we Cath- 
olics keep our children out of 
school to attend Mass, exchange 
gifts and have a good Christmas 
dinner, we are the scorn of con- 
temptuous public opinion.” 

How strange that sounds to 
us with our familiar modern 
celebration of Christmas! Verily, 
if Cotton Mather could come to 
life and walk abroad in his na- 
tive land this Christmas eve, that 
voluble cleric, for once in his ca- 
reer, would be struck dumb. 


The First Christmas In America 


Going back even farther than 
the Puritans, we find quite prop- 
erly that the first American 
Christmas was celebrated by 
Christopher Columbus in 1492, 
It was not much of a celebration, 
though. On the Christmas Eve 
of that year Columbus, quite ex- 
hausted by his labors, retired for 
some rest, and the steering wheel 
of the “Santa Maria” was turned 
over by the equally tired helms- 
man to an inexperienced boy, 
who ran the ship on a sand bar 
off the coast of Haiti. Christ- 
mas Day was thus mostly spent 
in salvaging all that could be 
saved from the wreck, with the 
aid of the friendly natives; but 
later in the day Columbus led his 
little band of adventurers in 
prayers of thanks and the sing- 
ing of hymns. With the “Santa 
Maria” shipwrecked and the 
“Pinta” gone no one knew where, 
Columbus decided to found a 
colony on the island, and so a 
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fortress was built near the scene 
of the wreck, and its name, La 
Navidad, the Nativity, commem- 
orated the Spainards’ escape 
from disaster on that great 
feast. 


Another historical American 
Christmas brings along with it 
a moral on how not to observe 
the holy day. General Washing- 
ton chose to cross the Delaware 
on Christmas night, 1776, to at- 
tack the Hessians at Trenton, 
reasoning that the Germans 
would celebrate the day with 
heavy drinking and so would be 
in no shape to fight. And he was 
right, for he overcame and rout- 
ed the enemy in half an hour, 
taking two thirds of them pris- 
oners. 


Old World Customs 


In some parts of our country 
national groups add picturesque- 
ness to the American Christmas 
by retaining some of the customs 
brought over from Europe. The 
Poles have their own Christmas 
plays and carols, and on Christ- 
mas Eve they still carry out the 
beautiful tradition of breaking 
the Christmas wafer, blessed by 
the Church, with friends and 
relatives. This ceremony is sup- 
posed to put an end to any mis- 
understandings and animosities 
that may have arisen during the 
preceding year. The Swedes 
usher in the Christmas season 
on December 138, St. Lucy’s day, 
when the fairest maid of each 
household, dressed in white robes 
and crowned with lighted can- 
dles—a St. Lucy incarnate— 
awakens the household at dawn 


and serves hot coffee and cakes 
to the assembled family members 
and friends. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch introduce Santa under the 
title of Pelznickel, who goes 
about with a bag of toys in one 
hand, a switch in the other. The 
Moravians perpetuated their 
first Christmas in the name of 
Bethleham, Pa.; to this day they 
celebrate Christmas Eve with a 
special candle ceremony bake a 
number of delicacies for the holi- 
day season and give particular 
prominence to the Christmas 
tree. By contrast, the Menno- 
nites, a religious group, tend to 
perpetuate the Puritan tradition, 
Among them gifts are looked up- 
on as frivolities; there is no 
Christmas tree, no Santa Claus, 
no music, no feasting; a good 
part of the day is spent in 
church. 


Local Customs 


Besides Christmas celebra- 
tions and customs peculiar to dif- 
ferent groups, we have also var- 
ious details that are distinctive 
of certain localities. Our south- 
west, especially New Mexico, re- 
tains a number of colorful and 
touching Christmas customs, in- 
cluding processions, tableaux and 
various sorts of morality and 
miracle plays. In the deep South 
Christmas is heralded with the 
shooting of firecrackers, blowing 
of horns, ringing of bells and 
marching of parades. In Alas- 
ka it is customary for the na- 
tives to carry a huge star from 
door to door and sing Christmas 
carols. Hawaii has a Santa Claus 
that arrives and leaves in a boat. 
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In Puerto Rico, Santa Claus is 
air-minded, rather miraculously 
so, since he simply glides 
through the air and drops gifts 
en route into boxes conveniently 
located. 

A little mining town in New 
Mexico—Madrid—represents the 
Christmas story, through huge 
paintings and_ sculptures on 
mountain walls 600 feet high. In 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a custom 
has grown up whereby an at- 
torney appears in police court 
on the day before Christmas and 
asks that all petty offenders be 
set free in the name of the 
Prince of Peace. Each year un- 
der the General Grant Redwood 
Tree, in California’s national 
park of the same name, special 
religious services take place at 
Christmas-tide. And quite ap- 
propriately: for the “Nation’s 
Christmas Tree,” along with its 
elder companions here and in 
Sequoia National Park, form a 
link of life between the present 
and the times in which the Sav- 
ior was born, 

Santa Claus, Indiana, and San- 
ta, Idaho, are deluged each year 
with mail from enlightened chil- 
dren who have transferred the 
old gentleman’s residence from 
the North Pole to more temper- 
ate climes. 

On a mountain towering above 
the steel mills of Bethlehem, Pa., 


a great star shines out each year 


to herald the coming of the 
Christ Child. The star is 30 feet 
across from point to point, and 
tan be seen in clear weather a 
distance of 20 miles. 

The White House has seen 


CHRISTMAS 


some famous Christmases. An- 
drew Jackson once played Santa 
Claus to all the orphans of Wash- 
ington. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
boys were responsible for the 
first electrically lighted Christ- 
mas tree at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Ave. The F.D.R. Christmas 
was quite a family affair, in- 
cluding by long tradition a read- 
ing of Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” by the President himself. 
A Day Of Good Cheer 


Yes, Christmas is a great day 
for Americans. We use some 
ten million Christmas trees per 
year. We send out hundreds of 
millions of Christmas cards and 
the groaning postman and the 
bursting post office are annual 
American phenomena. 


What quantity of fowl we con- 
sume at Christmas time! Tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, chickens! 
Farmers in some parts of the 
country depend almost entirely 
for the year’s business on the 
sale of fowl for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 


Stores all over the country 
lay in extra stock for Christmas. 
The papers feature Christmas 
shopping from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas Eve. 

The Santa Claus myth is well 
nigh universal among our chil- 
dren and in large cities a dozen 
counterparts of the jolly old 
gentleman are scattered around 
in the streets and stores. There 
is even a Santa Claus school in 
the East, where interested ama- 
teurs are initiated into the 


secrets of the professional Santa 
Claus. 
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Appropriate decoration of 
stores and streets is taken for 
granted. The “Santa Claus 
Lane” of Hollywood and the 
“Christmas Tree Row” of Pasa- 
dena reproduce themselves in 
many communities throughout 
the land. Huge public Christ- 
mas trees are quite the fashion. 
Pasadena has even had them on 
the top of Mt. Wilson, whilst 
they appear in such well-known 
spots as New York’s Madison 
Square, the Boston Common and 
Independence Square in Phila- 
delphia. 

Withal our commercialization, 
we have produced two minor 
Christmas classics that are wide- 
ly re-published and re-read each 
year. “The Visit of St: Nicho- 
las,” better known from its in- 
troductory words, “T’was_ the 
night before Christmas,” was 
composed in 1822 by Dr. Clem- 


ent Clare Moore, of the Green- 
wood Theological Seminary in 
New York, for the amusement 
of his children. This beloved 
poem has given the American 
Santa Claus his familiar figure 
of a jolly, bewhiskered old man 
and his familiar accompani- 
ments of sled, reindeer and 
sleigh bells. 


The other Christmas classic 
was a New York Sun editorial of 
1897, written by Francis P. 
Church in answer to a query 
from a little girl, Virginia Han- 
lon, “Please tell me the truth, is 
there a Santa Claus?” 


The answer assured Virginia 
that Santa Claus exists “as cer- 
tainly as love and generosity and 
devotion exist,” and that “the 
most real things in the world 
are those neither children nor 
men can see.” 


The Value Of A Smile 


- It costs nothing but creates much. 

It enriches those who receive without impoverishing those 
who give. 

It happens in a flash and the memory of it sometimes lasts 
forever. 

None are so rich that they can get along without it. 

And none are so poor but are richer for its benefits. 

It creates happiness in the home, fosters good will in busi- 
ness and is the countersign of friends, 

It is rest to the weary, daylight to the discouraged, sunshine 
to the sad and nature’s best antidote for trouble. 

Yet it cannot be bought, borrowed or stolen. 

For it is something that is of no earthly good to anyone 
till it is given away. 

For nobody needs a smile so much as those who have none 
left to give. 
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EXICO is a land that is ever 

ancient, ever new! There 
are many Mexicos. There is the 
old, old Mexico which was peo- 
pled by Aborigines whose ances- 
tors very probably came from 
Asia across the Bering Strait. 
Anthropologists and historians 
have gathered some insight into 
Mayan culture from fragments 
of their stone carvings and their 
paintings. This culture was in- 
herited by the swarthy, stalwart 
Indians whom Hernande Cortez 
conquered as he made his breath- 
taking, non-stop tramp from the 
eastern coast inland to the pres- 
ent site of Mexico City. 

Spanish Mexico was superim- 
posed upon a foundation laid by 
dozens of indigenous tribes. 
There were the Zapotecs, who 
built magnificent mountain-top 
temples; the Toltecs, who con- 
structed those grandiose. prya- 
mids and altars of sacrifice that 
one can visit today; and the Col- 
huacans, who sank wonderful 
waterways through swampy 
lands and built strong fortresses 
thereon. 

There were the Aztecs, no- 
madic late-comers who bought a 
parcel of land from the Toltecs 
and eventually absorbed them 
through clever alliance and mari- 


Mary’s Mexico 


From The Benedictine Review, Summer, ’49 


Sister Anthony Payne, 0.S.B. 


il 


tal contracts. In 1325 the Az- 
tecs founded their capital, Teno- 
chtitlan, “the spot where the 
cactus grows from a rock.” This 
spot is now Mexico City, the 
beautiful capital of our neigh- 
bor nation. 

Coretz came in 1419 and un- 
dermined the loose federation 
that the Aztecs had built up. He 
played off Indian tribe against 
Indian tribe, besieged the Az- 
tec capital, captured the kindly 
Montezuma, used him as a foil, 
and after his accidental death 
became, together with his Span- 
ish Conquistadores, the new 
ruler in Mexico. 

Thus was inaugurated the 
period of Spanish expansion. It 
was beset with many imperfec- 
tions and characterized by much 
that is reprehensible, but it was 
also accompanied by the benign 
radiance of Christianity. 

It is more than three centuries 
from Spanish Mexico to modern 
Mexico. Each century had re- 
peated decades of revolution and 
persecution, but the period is 
graced by ornate, sixteenth-cen- 
tury cathedrals, government pal- 
aces in baroque style, peaceful 
patios surrounded by arches 
filled with wrought-iron lace, 
niches in grey walls that hold 
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old stone saints, adobe hogans 
by the thousands, and contented, 
naked children. Always there 
have been flocks of fat sheep, 
miles of maguey, and countless 
hungry dogs in Mexico. 

Modern Mexico has its own 
beautiful culture and its own 
fabulous wealth. There are the 
palaces of fine arts, the beautiful 
parks, modern country clubs, the 
bull rings, and the highways. 
There are the universities and 
the government schools, the pala- 
tial homes of the wealthy class 
and the smaller homes of well- 
to-do Mexicans. There are the 
hogans of the poor which satisfy 
- and are fairly adequate in that 
land of perpetual sunshine. And 
there are the churches. 


In order truly to appreciate 
any of the beautiful facets of 
this rich old jewel one must 
spend some weeks or months or 


even years in Mexico. Such 
years will be happy, profitable 
years because Mexico is Mary’s 
land. There she rules as a gra- 
cious Queen and a loving Mo- 
ther, nationally recognized and 
generally accepted. Her blue- 
starred mantle enfolds each and 
every dark-skinned son, the mes- 
tizos, the Spaniards, the tour- 
ists, the gringos, and all for- 
eigners. It is her presence and 
her love that unifies the coun- 
try. 

When Mary or Mexico is the 
topic of conversation there is 
always someone who will ask if 
there is religious freedom in 
Mexico—if there were bloody 
persecutions. Yes, there have 


been a number of religious per- 
secutions in Mexico. Political, 
social, and economic upheavals 
occur while a young country ado- 
lesces, and there are always 
gifted scoundrels who will take 
advantage of the times. What if 
the Church is pulled into the 
brawl! What if she has to re- 
tread the dolorous path to Cal- 
vary and see her children shot 
by the wayside while the scoun- 
drel gathers his profits! He suf- 
fers no qualms. History repeats 
itself: and has repeated itself in 
our own land. Mexico has had 
her passion week. 


In every classroom today the 
teacher has children sitting be- 
fore her whose grandfathers or 
uncles were shot for the Faith. 
You buy roses from a street 
peddler whose father and moth- 
er were tortured to death be- 
cause they hid the parish priest 
in their hogan when government 
soldiers were looking for him. 
In the pueblos you meet old, old 
Mexican priests with copper 
skin that proclaims their an- 
cestry. Their eyes take on a far- 
away look when you _ inquire 
about the persecutions and ask 
if they suffered. Their words 
are few. But speak of their 
people or their country or their 
Virgin; then they talk in native 
dialect, poor Spanish, or worse 
English, but you sense the love, 
the loyalty, the deep spirit of un- 
selfishness that motivates their 
lives. They serve and _ have 
served God and country through 
years of war and years of peace. 
They preserved the Faith for 
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the multitudes. Mexico has 
more than 20,000,000 people and 
over 90 percent of the popula- 
tion is Catholic. Nearly 80 per- 
cent of the population is Indian 
—the poor Indian who is reach- 
ed and served and taught by his 
unselfish “Padrecito.” 


Today there is no evident re- 
ligious persecution in Mexico. 
Avila Comacho in 1940, after 
becoming president, through the 
so-called vote of the people, de- 
clared himself a Catholic. He 
guaranteed freedom of consci- 
ence to all Mexicans and 
freedom to the Church to minis- 
ter to her children. The old anti- 
clerical laws were not taken 
from the books, but they were 
not and are not enforced. How- 
ever, the fact remains that they 
are on the books and the Mexi- 
can bishops think it more pru- 
dent for the time being to con- 
form as regards the observance 
of a few of these laws and thus 
let sleeping serpents lie. 


the restrictions and who advise 
“taking the law into one’s own 
hands” but those who know 
their Mexican history, the tem- 
perament of the Mexican people, 
and the trend of the times re- 
spect the wisdom of the Shep- 
herd, willing and ready to sacri- 
fe accidentals that the flock 
may have bread and shelter and 
peace, 

Mexico is Catholic—Catholic 
after a fashion, that is. Any 
Mexican would die for this faith 
today or tomorrow, but Mass 
‘very Sunday—or honesty in 
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There are those who chaff at . 
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politics—that is difficult. One 
knows that the Virgin is his 
Mother, that she understands 
and pities her poor son and that 
she will see to it that he has a 
priest before he dies. And 
Mary does. 


Their faith and their Virgin 
are the great treasures of the 
Mexican people—that for which 
they live, and that for which 
they will die. In the light of 
this fact many customs and 
rites that are otherwise sur- 
prising fit into an harmonious 
whole. For example, the numer- 
ous churches that one sees in 
Mexico—cathedrals and _basili- 
cas and churches and chapels— 
all magnificent, made of cut 
stone, frescoed and filled with 
marble, wood carvings, and 
precious paintings and each 
with an atmosphere of holiness’ 
and peace that emanates from 
the prayers and the Holy Sacri- 
fice that are offered to God with- 
in their sacred walls. 


Mexicans need many churches 
and they use them. Thousands 
upon thousands go to Mass daily 
and they stop in to pray off 
and on throughout the day. 
They say their rosary aloud; 
they make little pilgrimages up 
the aisles on their knees. The 
young mother carries flowers 
for the Virgin on one arm and 
the month-old baby in the other, 
while the business man rolls his 
sharply pressed trousers up and 
on bare knees follows after or 
beside the poor peon, each un- 
conscious of the other, because 
both are intensely praying to 
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their Queen. There is a belief 
that Our Lady grants your pe- 
tition when you make such a 
pilgrimage. And the deep faith 
of the people is based upon re- 
peated answers to their prayers. 


Thomas Merton in his Seven 
Storey Mountain has. said that 
the century of Chartres was 
Mary’s century because it spoke 
most clearly of her in word and 
glass and stone. If this be true, 
then surely no one who travels 
Mexico-way will deny that 
Mexico is Mary’s country. 


It is interesting to get into a 
second-class bus in Mexico City 
and observe the social Mexican 
driver in charge. He may look 
as though he would knife you 
if you failed to drop your 20 
centavoes into the coin box, but 
if you raise your eyes to the 
panel over his head, you be- 
hold the patroness of your 
driver, the patroness of all bus 
drivers in Mexico City and your 
own beloved patroness, the Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe. Her picture 
will invariably have a few 
flowers adorning it, probably a 
little red light at the feet of 


the Virgin, and a bit of lace . 


draped over her head. Many of 
the Mexicans who board the bus 
look pp at the image of Mary 
and bless themselves (Mexican 
fashion) as they pay their fair, 
and if a Padre happens to en- 
ter, a dozen unwashed peons 
rise from their places, kneel 
and kiss his hand and offer 
him their seat. It is a public 
bus but the country is Catholic. 
It is steeped in faith and Cath- 


olic traditions that have mold- 
ed architecture, painting, fam- 
and social organiza- 


ily life, 
tions. 


Much can be said in praise 
of Mexican family life, and the 
American family could learn 
much from it. As long ago as 
1870 the American Colonel, A. 
S. Evans wrote of it: “As a rule 
the influence and control of 
parents over their children neyv- 
er fully ceases save with death, 
and after death their memory 
is cherished, it seems to me, 
with more fondness than else- 
where in the world. You can 
see no idle, vicious, saucy boys, 
running around on the streets, 
annoying decent people by their 
vile language and rude _ be- 
havior. All the boys you see 
have earnest faces, and walk 
with sedate and grave demeanor 
like grown-up men. I never saw 
a badly behaved boy in Mexico. 
In the family circle the people 
are models for the world. The 
young always treat the old with 
deepest respect, and the affection 
displayed by parents is most 
admirable.” 


Much the same could still be 
written today. Generally speak- 
ing, Mexican family life is in a 
very flourishing and wholesome 
condition. The reason for it, in 
very great part at least, is un- 
doubtedly the same as_ that 
which accounts for so much 
else that is good and wholesome 
in our neighbor country beyond 
the Rio Grande—the influence 
of Our Lady of Guadalup? 
hovers over it; it is a land of 
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Mary. Hundreds of Mexican 


churches ranging from. the 
magnificent Basilica of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe to the 


humble road-side chapels are 
dedicated to Mary, and all 
others have their Mary chapel 
or altar. However, it is particu- 
larly in the Mexican home that 
Mary is enshrined. From the 
most costly mansion, those of a 
few foreigners excepted, to the 
poorest little hovel, Mary reigns. 

Because of this, family life is 
still Catholic in essence. The 
father is the head of the family. 
His word is law and his wishes 
are respected. His wife comes 
to him from the sanctuary of 
her own family, young, pure, 
and innocent. He guards her as 
a sacred trust and he keeps her 
unsullied. There are to be 
children and she is to be their 
mother. No other children will 
be quite so good as his. If he 
must have excitement, and it 
almost seems many Latins must, 
he finds it outside the portals of 
his home, 

In the family the Mexican is 
the perfect gentleman. He is 
agreeable and _ satisfied. He 
leads family prayer, parcels out 
to each child his portion of food 
and his share of family re- 
sponsibility. He takes his chil- 
dren to the bull fight and to the 
fiestas. He sees to it that they 
attend the best school. And all 
this because he loves the Virgin 
and his home. The Mexican 
gentleman may or may not go 


to Mass with his family as the 
good peon does, but he rests se- 
cure in the knowledge that his 
women folk go daily, that the 
nana takes the children, and all 
pray for him. 

Humble poverty and deep 
peace characterize most of the 
homes of the poor. There are 
many mouths to feed and 
meagre sources of revenue but 
La Virgen understands. Usually 
there are frijoles, tortillas and 
chilies to eat, and sometimes 
there are tamales. Lupita, 
Jose, and Chuchu play in the 
yard while their Mammacita 
weaves a serape and sings a 
song. A little paper placard on 
the wall, Nosotros somos Cath- 
olics, warns all proselytisers to 
pass on and the Virgin’s vigil 
light sheds its mellow radiance 
upon all who enter or leave the 
house. When sorrow and sick- 
ness and death come Mary is 
there. She knows and keeps her 
promise to hear her little ones, 
her Mexican children, so the 
peace of the home remains un- 
marred. 

If the family life of the fast- 
forming middle class of Mexico, 
which, as a whole is to be better 
educated and better grounded 
financially, is characterized by 
the same loving fidelity to duty, 
the unhurried complacency, and 
the unwavering generosity that 
marks so much of the family 
life today, Mexico will continue 
to be nationally Catholic, a 
country where Mary reigns. 
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A ROW of second graders stood 

on the stage, each one hold- 
ing in front of her, a letter, the 
all of which spelled out: “Merry 
Christmas!” 

One by one each small voice 
proudly piped forth its contribu- 
tion until it came my daughter 
Cathie’s turn to give with hers: 
“C is for the Christ Child, God’s 

own loving Son, 

Who came down from heaven to 
bless everyone.” 


In the way of parents every- 
where at such moments, I had 
been keeping my breath in abey- 
ance until my child had come 
through her performance and I 
had commenced to breathe again 
as she did so triumphantly. My 
normal intake and let-go of air 
had hardly gotten under way 
when a burst of applause told 
me that “Merry Christmas” had 
been rendered down to the last 
syllable and a curtain was clos- 
ing on a row of happy and 
slightly toothless grins. 

Madly I clapped my hands 
with the rest, reflecting as I did 
so: “I heard it allanyway. What 
else is there to making up a 
Merry Christmas than what my 
Cathie said?” 

What else is there, indeed? 

It is getting so we do not all 
know our ABC’s of Christmas. 
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Perhaps we're forgetting... 


is for the Christ Child 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


Christ Child. It stands, more 
commonly, for cellephane. 0 
celery. Or counters for gift dis. 
plays. Christ Child? Maybe. But 


who has time to remember? 


M is for money and E is for 
eat. R stands for rich, in food 
and in presents and since ther 
has to be another R it can a 
easily stand for Rhymes an 
Rhymes and Rhymes, none 0 
which need have anything at all 
to do with Bethlehem just a 


greeting cards. 

what? Yarn, probably. Yards an 
yards of it which must sli 
through fingers and on to knit 
ting needles in plenty of time ti 
become socks and sweaters ani 
wash cloths by December 25t 
Yarn. Symbol of shop earl 
stop early and make ready fo 
the holidays. And no one stop 
to think that rosary beads slip 
ping through fingers might 
more fitting preparation for th 
coming of the Child. 

In our modern ABC’s we hav 
come a long, long way from th 
explanation of the first Christ 
mas night when “A Child wa 
born.” But have we come § 
far that there is no going back 
And how have we lost our wi 
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in the maze of advertising, com- 
mercialism, materialism and 
such of the holiday? Is it per- 
haps because we have forgotten 
how the Wise Men found their 
route? Is it because we have 
ceased to look toward the Star 
as they did as they wended their 
way with the first gifts in the 
centuries of gifts which were 
commencing ? 

Or suppose that our greatest 
mistake is in losing sight of 
value the while we muse over 
price. We wonder how much 
Christmas is going to cost in- 
stead of what each of us is going 
to find in the feast to enrich 
our soul. 

I know a priest who had the 
great privilege of an interview 
(or an audience, I should say) 
with our Holy Father the Pope, 
nt long ago. The priest is a 
teacher in a seminary where 
young men are preparing for 
reception of Holy Orders. So 
it occurred to the traveling 
padre that this would be a won- 
derful opportunity to ask the 
Pope for a message for the stu- 
dents back in America. He 
thought that perhaps he would 
be able to bring them back a 


stimulating and new chart of 
living, person to person, as it 
were from Pius XII. 

“What shall I tell our stu- 
dents?” Father asked. 


“Tell them to lead a spiritual 
life,” the Holy Father answered. 
And he did not elaborate. That 
was it. All of it. Tell them to 
lead a spiritual life. 


Might we not lean on that 
good and wise advice when we 
seek an answer to a Merry 
Christmas? Let it be a spiritual 
Christmas. Doesn’t that cover 
about everything? 

If the surge of materialism is 
to swallow the significance of the 
Nativity so that we forget the 
little Christ Child and remem- 
ber only toys and turkeys and 
Mail Early and Shop Fast, then 
we have forgotten how to find a 
Merry Christmas. 


The Pope told the questing 
padre in a simple statement. My 
Cathie said it when she was in 
the second grade and all of 
seven years old: 

“C is for the Christ Child, God’s 
own loving Son, 

Who came down from heaven to 
bless everyone!” 


The Priest 


The priest is to minister to God’s honor and glory, and 
especially to the spiritual life of man. Where the priest is, the 
sick, the poor, the helpless, the widow, the orphan are protected 
and cared for. There will never be too many priests, for men can 
never adore, glorify or thank God too much. How unfortunate 
the place or how distressed the people where there are no priests. 
—Father Judge. 
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The Peaceful Life 


Never a dull moment 
around the Sisters’ house! 


MARVIN L. WALSH 


O you’re asking Dennis Ma- 

honey, and him only the 
janitor, what could have in- 
spired Father O’Flynn to speak 
so grandly of our Sisters at 
Mass this fine Sunday morning. 
"Twas nothing but praise and 
kind words he had for them, 
And didn’t he keep telling how 
they endure trials and tribula- 
tions even greater than those 
the early martyrs suffered? It’s 
surprised you are, that the lit- 
tle nuns have any troubles... 
is that it? Sure now, you’ve 
come to the man who can set 
you right, and I can tell a few 
things that will open your eyes 
as they did Father O’Flynn’s 
yesterday morning. 

Every one knows, (and many 
is the time I’ve heard you brag 
of it,) that our parish is the 
finest in the diocese. ’Tis a 
pleasure to be the janitor in 
such grand, modern buildings, 
excepting of course, the Con- 
vent. The Sisters, Lord help 
them, are living in one of the 
oldest houses in the state, and 
it’s myself that’s spending half 
me time over there preserving 
the place till the day a new con- 
. vent is built. 

Yesterday morning, as I’m 
sweeping the Church steps, Sis- 
ter Helen, the Superior, and a 
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fine woman too, called over to 
me. Was I too busy to be spar- 
ing her a minute? Mark that 
well . . . “a minute” says she. 
’"Twas the washing machine 
that wouldn’t work, and could 
I fix it? That contraption they 
use to do the washing is noth- 
ing else but an instrument of 
the devil. The words I’ve used, 
and me trying to fix it on many 
a wash-day! If it did run, ’twas 
no controlling the speed, and 
the wringer stopped, started 
and reversed without warning. 

Upon enterting the basement, 
I immediately bumped me poor 
bald head on one of the joists. 
I think the Little People built 
that house, for only themselves 
are small enough to stand up 
in that basement without mash- 
ing their heads against the 
beams. Though not generally 
known, our Sisters at their 
prayers aren’t bowing their 
heads in reverence ... ’tis a 
habit they acquired to avoid 
such bumps as these on my 
head. 

’Twas nothing short of Di- 
vine assistance that enabled me 
to get that machine going, fil- 
ally. A full half hour it wasted, 
checking the motor, the pulleys 
and such, before it dawned on 
me that no juice was coming 


ened up from the task, to figure 
what should be done next, I 
again struck a beam, this time 
with the back of my head. In- 
stantly all the lights in the 
basement went on, and the 
washing machine roared into 
action like one of those big 
Army tanks. Evidently, bump- 
ing the beam, and it strung all 
over with electric wires, jarred 
a loose connection together. At 
the same time the vibrations in- 
side me head felt like me poor 
brains were blowing a_ fuse, 
And to make matters worse, 
Sister Helen called down for me 
to stop hammering on the floor, 
for the lights in the dining- 
room were flashing on and off. 


’Twas good to finally get out 
of the basement and as I paused 
near the kitchen window to 
rest a bit and light me pipe, 
Sister Magdeline, who does the 
cooking, waved at me through 
the glass. A fine, friendly soul, 
thinks I, waving back. But 
‘twas not the time of the day 
she wanted to pass, for she came 
to the door, shaking her finger 
at me, 

“Dennis,” says she, “if you 
have nothing else to do but 
smoke that pipe and wave to 
ladies who are working, come in 
and open this stubborn win- 
dow.” Her eyes were twinkling 
as they usually are, for she’s 
from County Mayo, and I knew 
the coffee-pot would be heating 
before the window was opened. 
The sash was stuck as firm as 
if it was nailed closed, and even 
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through the wires. As I straight- 
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with all my strength against it, 
*twould not budge. Then I took 
the heel of me hand to it, and 
before I knew what was hap- 
pening, me fist was on the out- 
side and glass was tinkling on 
the cement walk below. 

After a bit, with a cup of 
good coffee and a wedge of Sis- 
ter Magdeline’s apple pie under 
me belt, I made the trip to the 
hardware store and back, with 
the new pane of glass. Then, 
with me up on the ladder clean- 
ing the old putty away from the 
sash, I see Sister Magdeline 
dash out of the pantry scream- 
ing like a banshee, and dripping 
from head to foot. 

“Water!” the poor woman 
wails, “Coming right out of the 
ceiling! We’ll all be drowned 
right here in our own house!” 

Right away I’m thinking of 
the leak in the roof I should 
have been fixing weeks ago. But 
wasn’t the sun shining ... and 
besides, didn’t I put a pail un- 
der the hole myself? 

Of course all the other nuns 
came running to the kitchen 
when they heard the screaming. 
They tried to calm Sister 
Magdeline and them getting 
more hysterical than she, when 
they looked in the pantry and 
saw what was happening. 

“The bath-tub!” one of them 
shouted. “Who left the water 
running in the tub?” And off 
three or four of them ran, to 
check the tub in the bathroom 
upstairs. But it wasn’t that, 
they said, trooping down again 
and scurrying to get pails and 
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pans to catch the water. The 
Sister Superior spied me on the 
ladder outside the window, 
calmly puffing on me pipe. 


“Dennis Mahoney!” she yel- 
led at me. “Are you going to 
hang in that window and smoke 
that vile chimney while we all 
drown in here?” The tone was 
the very same that Maggie, me 
wife, uses at times, and I have 
found it doesn’t pay to wait for 
any further orders when I 
hear it. 

So it’s down in the basement 
I went once more, bowed double 
so’s not to hit me head again, 
but the Devil take me if I didn’t 
ram into a post. After a short 
litany, I got the water turned 
off at the main valve, and grab- 


bed a mop and pail. When I got 
upstairs, all the Sisters wanted 
to know where the water came 
from and should they call the 


firemen? I told them that 
though I do not have the faculty 
of seeing through plaster, my 
guess was that one of the old 
lead pipes in the ceiling had 
burst. I also suggested they be 
calling Father O’Flynn, the pas- 
tor, so himself come over and 
see the flood damage, and con- 
tact a plumber. 

Just then Sister Magdeline 
fainted, and wee Sister Felix, 
the novice, wanted to know if 
she should be giving her first- 
aid, as for drowning people. 
One of the others had a better 
idea and got a large bottle 
from the top shelf of the cup- 
board. Medicine, ’twas, and a 
very good brand too, as I could 


tell by the label. Just a small sip 
and Sister Magdeline was re- 
vived, to be helped off to her 
room. 


As we were catching our 
breaths, the doorbell commenced 
to ring. We could tell it was 
Father, for himself always 
pressed the button too hard, and 
the bell would keep ringing un- 
til some one went out with a 
pin and pried the little do-funny 


loose. Sister Joan went to an- 


swer the door, pin-in hand, and 
we heard her call to his Rever- 
ence to wait just a minute, as 
she tried to unlock it. 


Like every part of that house, 
the front door has a character 
of its own. On a windy day, 
*twould often blow open, but let 
some important visitor ring the 
bell and all the prayers of the 
community would not get it to 
unlock. 


“Ask Father to come out 
here to the kitchen,” Sister 
Helen called to her, above the 
ringing of the bell. 

“T will,” yelled back Sister 
Joan, “just as soon as this door 
decides to open.” Even with the 
racket the bell was making we 
could hear her batting the door 


with her knee and rattling the 


knob like mad. 


“Shall I ask him to go around 
to the back door?” she shouted, 
and despair was in her voice. 

“Yes, I guess you’d better do 
that . . . but warn him about 
the broken step at the back. We 
can’t have any broken legs to 
contend with to-day!” Sister 
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Helen lowered her shout to a 
whisper as she said the last. 


At that there’s a loud crash 
from the front of the house, and 
two sounds of falling bodies. 
Sister Helen closed her eyes, 
and I thought she was praying, 
though it sounded like she was 
saying, “Oh no!! It couldn’t be 
that!” Then she shook herself 
and hurried after the rest of us 
to see what had happened to 
Sister Joan. 

Evidently the obstinate door 
had decided to open by itself 
just as Father threw his shoul- 
der against it. ’Tis a blessing 
he didn’t break his neck, and 
Sister Joan’s along with it, for 
both of them went head over 
heels across the hall floor. The 
only damage seemed to be to 
Father O’Flynn’s hat. Some- 
how he had stabbed the poor 
thing with an umbrella when 
he knocked the stand over and 
now he sat there on the floor 
holding the harpooned thing 
like ’twas a hen on a spit. 

“Does everyone who visits 
you Sisters get swept off his 
feet like this?” asks he, put- 
ting a sad face on. With things 
going as they had been all 
morning, none of us even gave 
him a smile for his little joke. 
Some of the nuns helped Sister 
Joan to her feet as I gave a 
hand with Reverence. 


“Well, now that I’ve sat and 
had a visit,” Father said, “let’s 
take a look at that drip you 
called me over to see. And he 
looks at me with a big grin 
across his face. 


“At your service, Father,” I 
came back at him. “If you'll 
come out to the kitchen, you'll 
be seeing the biggest flow of 
water since Moses struck the 
rock.” And off we marched to 
inspect the flood. 


Himself tip-toed into the 
pantry, not splashing too much, 
and stood there “H-m-m-m- 
ming” at what he saw. What 
he didn’t see, God help him, was 
the soggy gob of plaster that 
was starting to fall loose from 
the ceiling. 


“Look out Father!” I shouted 
to him... and what did he do 
but look up instead. I turned my 
face away, for ’twould not be 
decent to witness what was 
bound to happen. When I looked 
again, poor Father was wiping 
his face with his handkerchief 
and muttering to himself. There 
were bits of plaster and flakes 
of chipped paint all down the 
front of his grand suit. 


“Dennis,” he says very slow- 
ly, “do you suppose God would 
forgive me if I suggest that 
this house is possessed?” He 
eyed Sister Helen who just at 


that moment was recovering 
from a coughing spell. “Do you 
think it would be safe to go 
into the parlor, Sister? I’d like 
to discuss the damage this 
water has done without dodg- 
ing pieces of the ceiling, or be- 
ing bowled to the floor.” 


’Twas joking he meant, but 
Sister Helen was after being 
worn out, what with all the 
mess, and I thought for a 
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minute she was going to burst 
into tears. 

“Step this way, Father,” was 
all she said, as she stood aside 
so himself could enter the 
parlor. 

“Hey! Some one left the 
lights on in here!” he sang out, 
reaching over and pushing the 
switch on the wall. But the 
chandelier stayed lit just as 
brightly as before. 

“H-m-m-m. . .” was all his 
Reverence said, and he tried 
again. This time the lights 
blinked. I’m thinking about 
leprechauns, but I don’t know 
what was on his mind as he 
sank into a chair and looked 
at the wall switch and then at 
the lights. 


“TIT suppose you that 
thing off by loosening a fuse in 
the basement,” he said, with not 
such a big grin this time. 

“Oh no, Father, we just do 
this,” says Sister Helen, in- 
nocently, and she lifts her foot 
and stamps on the floor. Off 
went the lights. Father opened 
his mouth, but I guess he 
thought better of it, for he 
closed it again. 

Everything was quiet for a 
few blessed minutes. Father 
just sat in his chair, thinking. 
Finally he took a deep breath 
and looked at Sister Helen like 
she was some one he’d just met. 

“When you entered the Con- 


vent, Sister, you took certain 
important and binding vows. 
However, I don’t believe you 
promised to spend your religi- 
ous life in a mad-house, and if 
this isn’t one, it’s too close for 
safety. I will have a plumber 
over here in less than an hour, 
even if it is Saturday and even 
if I have to threaten the Union 
Business Agent with exconm- 
munication. Then, I am going to 
call about six contractors. One 
of them might be enough of a 
genius to be able to make this 
relic of habitation into a re- 
spectable modern home , 
fit for you Sisters.” He stopped, 
and the big grin spread all 
across his face as he looked at 
my mouth hanging wide. Both 
of us pretended not to notice 
the tear that ran down Sister 
Helen’s face, right past her 
smile and all. 

“And in conclusion, if you'd 
like to hear a rousing sermon 
about something of common in- 
terest, be at the nine o’clock 
Mass tomorrow. I’m going to 
spend this afternoon composing 
one that will open more eyes 
than there are in all the pota- 
toes in Ireland.” 

And tell me now, does that 
explain the why of the sermon 
you just listened to? And do 
you still think our little nuns 
live such a simple and un- 
troubled life? Ha, with all my 
talk, now me pipe is gone out! 


He (awkward dancer): “It was nice of you to give me this 


dance.” 


She (sweetly): “Not at all—this is a charity ball.” 
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Jimmie and the Bells 


A Short Story 


MARY TINLEY DALY 


JIMMIE SHIPE, a normal 13 

year old in the eighth grade 
of the parish school, has a paper 
route, a big appetite and a dis- 
tinct distaste for girls. He serves 
Mass on Sundays, helps his older 
brother tinker with a 1931 ja- 
lopy, roughhouses’ with his 
friends and is in hot water pe- 
riodically at home and at school. 
If you saw Jimmie playing in 
the school yard, you wouldn’t 
know him from any of the other 
grubby 13-year olds—except, 
perhaps, for his enormous blue 
eyes alight with intelligence and 
good will toward all the world. 

It’s that spirit of good will 
that made Jimmie do something 
that wouldn’t have occurred to 
most 13-year olds. 


For years now Jimmie has_ 


been serving Mass in one of the 
larger parishes of the city; but 
the parish grew so that it had 
to be subdivided, and Jimmie’s 
home fell within the boundaries 
assigned to a small frame church 
where one of the curates of the 
big church became pastor. 

“It?s a nice church,” Jimmie 
told his mother, “but I sure wish 
Father Phelan had some good 
bells. Those tinkly little old 
things sound so dumb when I 
ring ’em. I’d sure like to get 
Father Phelan some good ones!” 

“But, Jimmie, bells are expen- 


sive,” his mother protested, “and 
after all, the only money you 
have is from your paper route.” 


“Uh-huh,” Jimmie said 
thoughtfully. “I was gonna get 
you a kitchen radio for Christ- 
mas; but if you don’t mind, you 
can have mine and I'll use the 
money for bells.” 


Jimmie’s mother agreed. Cer- 
tainly church bells are more soul- 
satisfying than a radio—but she 
had a slight idea of the cost of 
church furnishings! 


Undaunted, Jimmie consulted 
church catalogues. Whew! These 
things came high—but maybe 
he could swing it. 

Collections on the paper route 
were bad on the first of Decem- 
ber. Evening after evening 
Jimmie called on his customers 
to find that either they were not 
at home or they asked him to 
come back later. With homework 
to do and the early bedtime re- 
quired by a 5 a. m. rising hour, 
“coming back” was pretty hard; 
but Jimmie persisted. After his 
bill to the paper was paid he 
counted his money. Ten dollars 
—Christmas coming and Father 
Phelan with those tinkly little 
old bells. Jimmie figured all pos- 
sibilities ... The church fur- 
nishings house wouldn’t extend 
credit to him—but maybe if he 
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spoke to his former pastor, the 
head of the big church... 

So Jimmie called on Father 
Collins. “Please, Father,” he 
said, “I wonder if you know any 
way I could buy a set of bells for 
Father Phelan. I have a good 
steady business and can pay a 
little each month.” 

“T’ll see what I can do, son,” 
Father Collins said. “Come back 
next week.” 

After school the following 
Monday Jimmie again called at 
the rectory. Father Collins had 
been ill . . . Would he see Jim- 
mie? 

Jimmie waited and wondered. 
Finally, Father Collins came 
.down, still showing the effects 
of his illness, but smiling and 
carrying a set of church bells. 
Jimmie’s blue eyes almost pop- 
ped as Father Collins tapped the 
bells and they gave forth rich 
mellow tones. 

“Golly, Father,” Jimmie gulp- 
ed. “They’re super! Father 
Phelan would love ’em—but how 
much do they cost.” 

“They’re not new, but they are 
fine bells,” Father Collins said. 
“How much did you want to 
pay, son?” 

“Well, I got ten dollars now, 
but I’ll have more later. . .” 

Father Collins smiled. “Well, 
it’s pretty near Christmas—how 
about $2.50?” 

“They’re worth a lot more,” 
Jimmie hesitated, “but they’d 
sure sound swell in our church.” 


“They’re yours for $2.50,” Fa- 
ther Collins said as Jimmie 
counted out a dollar bill, twe 
halves and two quarters. “I’r 
sure Father Phelan will b: 
pleased and it was nice of you 
to think of it.” 


Jimmie blushed and grinned, 
“Well, he’ll like the bells any- 
way—and I sure thank you, Fa- 
ther.” 

Clutching the bells, Jimmie 
rushed home to show the un- 
dreamed-of treasure to his moth- 
er. Together they polished the 
brass bells to a gleaming luster 
and wrapped them carefully in 
tissue paper. 

At midnight Mass on Christ- 
mas, in the small frame church, 
the congregation will listen for 
the tinkle of the familiar little 
bell as Father Phelan says: 
“Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Do- 
minus Deus Sabaoth ...” and 
the blond, blue-eyed altar boy 
on the right will sound praises 


.to God on the deep-toned chimes. 


On the way out of church, 
amidst Christmas greetings, the 
members of the congregation 
will ask one another: “Wonder 
which rich parishioner gave 
those beautiful bells?” 

And the “rich parishioner” 
will be in the sacristy, taking 
off his cassock and the stiff col- 
lar and thinking of that other 
bell—his alarm clock—that will 
send him off on his paper route 
in just a few hours... 


A Twentieth Century Fund survey shows that over a fourth 
of all housing costs are devoted to utilities—fuel and lighting 
supplies, gas, electricity and water. 
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There’s a Saint 


in Our Family 


A little child shall lead them... 


By an Army Captain 


T began several years ago, just 

before our little girl’s first 
birthday. My wife and I were 
both Protestants. My wife was 
firmly rooted in a Protestant 


faith in which she had been 
reared by deeply religious par- 
ents. I had been baptized when 
approximately ten years of age, 
but at my own request, and with 
the grudgingly-given consent of 
my parents, who admittedly have 


no religion. As a_ result, I 
eventually became agnostic, if 
not anti-religious. I was cer- 
tainly anti-Catholic. The latter 
was the only point of religion 
which my wife and I had in 
common. That one point, she 
shared with a vengeance. 

My wife and I were married 
in November, 1940. She had 
been a regular church-goer but, 
due to my objections to attend- 
ing church, she stopped shortly 
after our marriage. As a result, 
we probably attended church less 
than a half dozen times in more 
than five years. 

I did not desire any children, 
s0 we practiced contraception. 

From here on, please observe 
how the Hand of God influenced 
our lives. The series of events 
which follow is an amazing illus- 


tration of the lengths to which 
God will resort to save a way- 
ward soul. 


The first step toward our con- 
version seems to have occurred 
in 1943, while I was overseas. 
Having been separated from my 
wife in January, 1942, by the 
war, I came to regret our not 
having had any children. My 
wife had always wanted children. 
In our letters, we agreed that we 
would have a child as soon as 
possible after my return. 

I returned in May, 1944; and 
God blessed us with a daughter 
in March, 1945. She was shortly 
to become the instrument of our 
conversion. The Mrs. wished for 
us to attend church with our 
daughter. We tried it (most 
reluctantly on my part). Our 
little girl cried, as babies will; 
and we were forced to depart 
in the middle of the sermon (not 
reluctantly on my part). The 
Mrs., however, continued to in- 
sist that we should take our 
child to church. On the other 
hand, I held out for infant bap- 
tism, at which my wife threw 
up her hands in horror. My view 
was not dictated by any belief 
in it, but by the knowledge that 
many other people did believe in 
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it and that it might possibly be 
right. I felt that there was 
nothing to be lost by following 
the safe course. The Mrs. ob- 
jected on the ground that our 
child had not reached the age 
of reason. I caustically replied 
that such a view was hardly 
consistent with her desire to 
take the baby to church to hear 
a sermon which she was too 
young to understand. 

We let the matter drop tem- 
porarily, but to the satisfaction 
of neither of us. Each began 
studying religions without the 
knowledge of the other in an 
effort to reach an understanding. 
We found the truth where we 
least expected to find it—in the 
Catholic Church. Each of us 
had arrived and was afraid to 
mention the fact to the other. 
After several weeks of waiting 
for an opening, God provided the 
proper occasion. In March, 1946, 
we were received into the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. 

We prayed for a second child. 
In February, 1948, he was born, 
but not as we had hoped. He 
was born with deformities 
which only a miracle could have 
healed. Such a thing before our 
conversion would have broken 
my wife’s heart, and would have 
hardened mine so as to become 
impregnable to grace. We suf- 
fered, of course, but it was dif- 
ferent. The doctor told me of the 
deformities immediately after 
the birth. He also told me that 
my wife was all right. My first 
reaction was a silent prayer of 
thanks for my wife’s safety, and 


another that our son would live 
long enough for the priest t 
baptize him (although he had 
been baptized by a layman in the 
delivery room). The prayer was 
answered. Although we _ had 
planned upon another name for a 
son, I had him baptized in my 
name. There were two reasons 
for this. First, there was a 
slight possibility that he might 
live, in which event, he would 
have been horribly handicapped, 
If that were to happen, I didn’t 
wish that he or anyone else 
should ever think me ashamed of 
him. Second, if he were to die, 
it would be nice to have a Saint 
named after me. 

He lived three and one half 
months. My wife and little girl 
and I prayed constantly for the 
little fellow, not that God would 
perform a miracle and heal hin, 
but that He would take him 
soon and end his suffering. 
There were several reasons for 
this. First, we knew that we'd 
done nothing deserving of a mir- 
acle. Secondly, we believed that 
it would be selfish to ask God to 
perform such a miracle to heal 
a baby whose salvation was cer- 
tain, at the risk that later, even 
after much suffering, he might 
lose his soul due to the perils 
of the world, the flesh and the 
devil. 

Thus it came about that we 
have a Saint in the family. 

We shudder to think that if it 
had been our first child, she 
would have died without bap- 
tism. Thank God it wasn’t she. 

Immediately after our son’s 
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death, we began to ask for his 
intercession. 

I had been addicted for about 
twelve years to the habit of 
communing with spirits .(not of 
the supernatural variety). Re- 
peated efforts to stop drinking 
had all ended in dismal failure. 
Our Little Saint’s intercession 
led me to Alcoholics Anonymous 
within three months after his 
death. My last drink was Aug- 
ust 14, 1948. Every morning 
since, I’ve asked for our son’s 
intercession that I may enjoy 
another day of blessed sobriety; 
and every night, I’ve thanked 
God for having granted it to me. 
My wife does likewise because, 
as most wives do, she prefers 
her husband sober. 

Our little girl was a thumb- 
sucker. She’d been at it for more 
than three and a half years. We 
had tried everything to break 
her of the habit—hot and foul 
tasting preparations, metal 
thumb guards, pleading and pun- 
ishment, all to no avail. She 
asked for her brother’s interces- 
sion one night; and hasn’t 
sucked her thumb since. Var- 
ious little naughty traits appear 
in her from time to time, as they 
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will in most children. When they 
do, she, her mother, and I ask 
for our little Saint’s interces- 
sion. The naughty trait disap- 
pears. 


We prayed for another healthy 
normal child. That is, my wife 
and I did. Our daughter speci- 
fied in her own sweet childish 
way. She asked for “another 
brother baby who will not be 
sick.” On October 4, 1949, she 
received her “brother baby,” a 
fine strapping eight pounder, 
too. Six months before he was 
born, we almost lost him, but 
our little Saint came through 
again. 


Some of our friends say that 
we lost a son.»We don’t think 
so. We gained a Saint, one who 
has a very special interest in us. 
He’s not gone. He’s an ever 
present member of the family 
who can and does obtain help 
for us. He’s a success, too, be- 
cause he has achieved the end 
for which all men are created. 
The rest of us haven’t made it 
yet, but we’re working on it; 
and we have a big advantage, be- 
cause we have a Saint in the 
family. 


Our Joseph, 


to be when you grow up?” 


ily Digest each month. 


Came the solemn reply: “A man!” 
$10.00 will be paid for the best “My Kid Said” by The Fam- 


My hid Said 


age two-and-a-half, tumbles through his 

carefree days being alternately a cowboy, pussy cat, tractor- 

driver, and now and then, a baby in his little sister’s carriage. 
The other day his Daddy asked him, “Joe, what do you want 


—Mrs. S. P. Dubner. 
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Later, 


Son | 


“THE eyes bored into him. 
Brown eyes—cold brown 
eyes. He shivered. They weren’t 
Johnny’s! They couldn’t be! 
Johnny always had soft brown 
eyes that warmed you up inside 
when you gazed into them. Eyes 
that sparkled with laughter. 
‘Not those hard ones that seemed 
to be reaching into his mind. 
No— they weren’t Johnny’s. 
He looked away, conscious 
that the boy was still staring, 
still searching his face. Why 
did it have to turn out this way? 
Why were they insisting on talk- 
ing to him, talking to Johnny, 
his boy? And why was Johnny 
watching him, watching ~ his 
every movement? He was hard- 


ly paying any attention to what 


they were saying to him. 

He felt weak, horribly weak. 
He had to go outside where he 
could think. Slowly he got up, 
his legs trembling. He walked 
past the table, down the narrow 
aisle, by the stiff-backed chairs 
on either side. He glanced at 
the others. They were watching 
him too! They weren’t seeing 
a tall man with a tired look 
about him. They weren’t seeing 
the thin lips drawn tightly over 
clamped teeth, the pointed nose, 
the grey hair and neatly trim- 


Maybe there is still time 


Wm. M. O’Rourke, 0.5S.A. 


med moustache. They were see- 
ing his father, Johnny’s father. 
Their faces were set, frozen with 
contempt. Were they wondering 
why he had let it happen? Were 
they accusing him? Somehow 
he managed to get to the door. 
He stepped into the corridor, 
crossed it, and pulled open the 
heavy outer door. Warm rays 
of sunlight rushed in to meet 
him. He slipped outside. 


Strange, the world wasn’t any 
different. Cars were flashing by 
in monotonous continuity. People 
of all ages, of all conditions 
went their way without so much 
as noticing him. He took out a 
pack of cigarettes, letting one 
drop in his hand. His fingers 
shook as he lit it. Funny, the 
world was the same, but he had 
changed—Johnny had changed. 
That was it! Johnny had 
changed, and because he had, /iis 
own little dream castle had come 
tumbling down about him. 


He took a deep drag. Smoke 
flooded into his lungs; burning, 
suffocating smoke that only 
added to the torture. He flung 
the cigarette away, and leaned 
against the railing. When had it 
begun? He didn’t know for 
sure. Perhaps when Margaret 
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had died. He’d never forget that 
day. 

Johnny was beside him at the 
grave, his small hand tucked into 
his. A frail little lad with a pale 
face spotted here and there with 
large round freckles. The brown 
eyes were soft that morning, 
moist with tears. But now they 
were hard, terribly hard and 
bitter. He remembered how 
Johnny’s body shook as the cof- 
fin came to rest at the bottom. 

“Dad!” he had said aloud. He 
said it as much as if he were the 
only one left that he could rely 
on. 
“Son,” he patted his head, 
“don’t cry. Mom wouldn’t like 
that. She’d want you to be 
brave.” 

Johnny peered up at him. 
“Sorry, Dad,” he said. 

He threw his arm about the 
boy’s shoulder and they walked 
away. Johnny was thirteen at 
the time—now he was fifteen. 
Two years had passed. Long 
years in which he had forgotten 
that plaintive cry at the grave. 

They had moved from the 
little cottage on Lane Street, be- 
cause it was no longer home 
without Margaret. It would 
have been too big for them any- 
way. They got a three room 
apartment—a cold, impersonal 
place now that he looked back. It 
was never quite the same. It just 
wasn’t home. For the first few 
months Johnny had been quiet, 
with the type of quietness that 
was unnatural in a lad of his 
age. He had moped around the 
house for weeks on end. Final- 


ly he had to take matters into 
hand. 

“Johnny,” he said, “why don’t 
you make up with some of the 
boys in the neighborhood? It 
would do you good.” 

Johnny looked up at him. 

“You’ve got to get out more. 
Lord knows it’s driving me in- 
sane having to hang around.” 

“Could we go fishing tomor- 
row, Dad, just you and me?” 
Johnny’s eyes brightened, his 
face was wrapped in a wide 
grin. 

He smiled. 
Son. Later.” 

The grin vanished. Later— 
later. 

After a while Johnny did be- 
come friendly with the kids on 
the block. And, gradually, he 
himself began to go out more 
often. Business meetings, golf, 
bowling, all occupied his spare 
moments. He couldn’t give the 
boy any time. And Johnny want- 
ed it so much. He was hungry 
for it. 

He should have realized it, 
especially the day he picked him 
up at school—the only day he 
ever did that. Johnny was stand- 
ing in the school yard with a 
bunch of youngsters as he came 
up. When he spotted the car 
his eyes almost popped out. He 
came running to the curb. 

“Gee! Dad!” he said excited- 
ly. 

“Hi, Son. Going home?” 

“Sure, sure thing.” Johnny 
waved to the group. “See you 
tomorrow, fellows,” he shouted. 
“My Dad’s taking me home.” 


“Not tomorrow, 
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He hopped into the car. “Well, to find the boy’s eyes begging 
Son, how’s everything going?” him to say yes—only then he wa; 
The boy perked up, then the too blind to observe it in the 
exhilaration left him. “Okay, I right light. He would liked t 
guess.” have taken him, but a friend 
He laughed. “You guess? had asked him out to his cottage 
Hey, Son, you should know. for the week. At last he said, 
Studies coming along all right?” “Can’t do it, Son. Later, when 
“Sure, Dad.” the Sox are back in town, we'll 
“Fine. Say, what kind of boys see all their games. What do 
do you chum with?” It was the you say?” 
first time he had asked that Johnny’s eyes blurred. “Sure, 
question. Dad.” He closed the door softly 
“They’re okay, Dad.” and walked up the sidewalk, 
He nosed the car onto their leaving him alone. 
street. “Certain of that, John- And now Johnny was in there 
ny?” —waiting—waiting because of 
“Uh huh. But some of them his blunders. He saw it all too 
got funny ideas.” clearly. Johnny had only 
“Funny ideas? What do you’ wanted a little bit of love from 
mean?” him, and he hadn’t given him 
“Nothing, Dad. You, you any. If— 
wouldn’t understand.” Johnny “Mr. Carter,” someone tapped 
squirmed in his seat. him on the shoulder. “They’re 
For the rest of the way they ready.” 
were silent. He had been peeved He braced himself. Haltingly 
that Johnny thought he wouldn’t he followed the other man inside, 
understand. Yet — maybe—he up the aisle, past the rows of 
didn’t. As Johnny was getting people to his place. Johnny and 
out of the car he turned to him. the rest were standing straight, 
“Dad?” their backs toward him. He 
“Yes?” heard the voice say solemnly— 
“Think we could go to the ball “T sentence you to three years 
game some day soon?” in the State Reformatory.” 
He studied the dashboard. He sank back in his chair. 
“Let me see.” He raised his head Later—later—later. 


The opera “Faust” was being presented in Dublin, and the 
scene had been reached in which Satan is seen conducting 
Faust through the gate of Hell. This was represented by 
a trap-door. 

Satan got down all right, but Faust, who was represented 
by a rather stout singer, got stuck when about half way 
through. An Irishman in the gallery was heard exclaiming: 

“Thank God, Hell is full!” 
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An Invitation To Girls 


John F. Noll, D.D. 


DUBING your school days you 

grew to love the Sisters who 
taught you and you have often 
thought that you would like to 
be one of them. You may even 
have told your desire to your 
parents only to have them smile 
at you if they did not tell you 
to rid your mind of such a no- 
tion. 

However, your parents may 
not oppose you in this matter, 
if the call comes from God; 
neither are you permitted to be 
influenced by their opposition if 
you feel that God is calling you. 
Holy Scripture tells us that it is 
necessary to “obey God rather 
than men”—rather than our own 
parents, who should really rep- 
resent God and encourage us to 
follow His holy will. 

If you were to aspire to be- 
come a school teacher and you 
had promise that you would be 
given a good position, your folks 
would encourage you. If you as- 
pired to become a nurse with the 
promise of good earning power, 
your parents would encourage 
you. Why, then, should they not 
encourage you when you aspire 
to become a teacher in a paro- 
chial school, or a nurse under 
the auspices of religion? You 
would be able to do even more 
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good there; and because your 
motives would be supernatural 
you would derive a thousand 
times more benefit from such 
service, 

Your first ambition should be 
to look after your own best 
spiritual. interests even on the 
principle that “charity begins at 
home.” In the convent your sal- 
vation is practically assured. The 
very rule under which you would 
live would exclude all dangers 
to your spiritual life, and would 
enjoin. community prayer, fre- 
quent reception of the Sacra- 
ments, and keep you very close 
to the Spouse to Whom you 
would wed yourself, namely, 
Jesus. Then, while you would 
be looking after your own soul, 
you would also be engaged pro- 
fessedly in the grand work of 
forming beautiful characters in 
others. If you had a really good 
mother, her example, her coun- 
sel, and encouragement, would 
influence the three, four, or 
more children committed to her. 
As a School Sister you are able 
to exert a salutary influence on 
at least forty children every 
year, each carrying through life 
some good lesson which you in- 
stilled into his or her youthful 
heart. 
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You would not. sacrifice 
friends, because in the convent 
you would make other friends, 
each of whom would be a real 
sister to you, and all your physi- 
cal wants would be well provided 
for. Happiness would be yours 
throughout life here, only to be 
continued a thousand fold in life 
here-after. 

Those who live in the world 
not only are influenced by a 
worldly spirit, which set 
against the cultivation of piety, 
but they are beset with so many 
more cares and worries and 
trials. Practically one out of 


every four marriages results un- 
happily, and many mothers pass 
‘much of their lives in grief, and 
are often sent to an early grave 


because of the mistakes their 
children make, whether wilfully 
or not. 

There are in the United States 
numerous establishments of Sis- 
terhoods, all of which invite 
young women to come to them 
for the promotion of their own 
sanctification, but each having 
been founded for some distinct 
purpose. There are Sisterhoods 
whose Constitution requires 
that they devote themselves to 
the Christian instruction of 
youth only. There are others 
which were founded to take care 
of the sick, and they do this 
principally in hospitals. There 
are others, whose principal pur- 
pose is to look after the depen- 
dent child, the orphan. Still 
others there are who give their 
attention to the poor. Then, 
there are many others whose 


about and doing good. 


rule permits them both to teach 
in school and to conduct hos- 
pitals. If you are attracted to 
the Religious Community which 
has supplied your school teach- 
ers, then why not become one of 
them? 

Today social service work has 
elicited the interest of many 
young women, and the Church 
has met this need by the estab- 
lishment of communities which 
are a sort of semi-religious. 
Those who join these also under- 
go a novitiate not less strict 
than the novitiate of the Sister- 
hood, and they live according to 
a definite rule, but they do not 
wear a religious habit, strictly 
speaking, neither do they take 
vows for life. But they offer to 
give the same opportunity to 
minister to the needy and to do 
it as Good Samaritans in the 
name of Christ. They are able 
to say with St. Paul: “Be ye 
imitators of me as I am of 
Christ” in the work of going 
Being 
brought into contact with care- 
less Catholics and with Protest- 
ant people in their own homes, 
they can do real missionary 
work, which is not so easy for 
those to do whose activity is re- 
stricted within institution walls. 

You see, dear girls, that there 
is something very alluring about 
the religious life, and if at 
the present time it appeals to 
you, pray that God may not only 
reveal His will more clearly to 
you, but that He may remove 
obstacles that may now seem to 
stand in your way. 
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A Billion Greetings 


But few hit the mark 


A least seventy-five percent 
of the Christmas cards and 
other forms of holiday “greet- 
ings” which come to our house 
fail to convey the genuine spirit 
of Christmas Day or of the holi- 
day season. That is not set down 
in a spirit of ingratitude, nor 
does it betray a lack of appre- 
ciation of the gesture of friendli- 
ness which prompts people to 
sign, stamp and send us a holi- 
day greeting. It is just that in 
recent years, it seems to us, the 
Christmas greeting card has 
fallen into disrepute. Generally 
speaking, it has become just an- 
other symbol of the commercial- 
ism which has taken hold of this 
great and significant Holy Day. 


For many years we regularly 
received from another family in 
our circle of friends a religious 
greeting card. Then the family 
breadwinner gave up being an 
employee of a large insurance 
company and set up his own 
little business. From that point 
on, the insurance business be- 
came the motif of their Christ- 
mas greetings. At a time when 
good will among men was sup- 
posed to be in the air, the greet- 
ings from them to us were 
couched in terms of how terrible 


T. J. Mclinerney 


it would be if the head of our’ 


house fell and broke his leg, arm 
or neck or—cheerful thought !— 
departed this earth completely. 


In the same vein, a real estate 
broker with whom we were reg- 
istered some years ago when in 
the market for a house, always 
comes along with a Christmas 
card which warmly advocates 
that we spend this Christmas in 
our own home. We have been 
doing just that for several 
years. 

It has been estimated that 
approximately a billion Christ- 
mas cards are put into the mails 
in this country each year. The 
figure comes from people in the 
greeting card business and is 
supposed to be fairly accurate. 
(The postman making his rounds 
on the average mail route will 
solemnly avow that he personally 
delivers half of that number!) 
With this vast number of cards 
circulating, it is surprising and 
depressing how small a percent- 
age of them reflect the tradition 
and the true spirit of the Nativ- 
ity. There would not be much 
point in discussing the matter 
here if it were not for the fact 
that so many members of our 
own faith are contributing to 
the decline of the Christian 
Christmas card. 
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Several years ago, a group of 
well-known left-wingers and fel- 
low-travelers noted for their 
anti-Catholicism, began circulat- 
ing, just before Christmas, a 
series of slanderous “Christmas 
Greetings” which were in fact 
barefaced attempts to belittle the 
Babe of Bethlehem and to mock 
the Catholic spirit in which the 
season is supposed to be en- 
shrined. The mockers got some 
of their cards into circulation 
and were promptly exposed by 
militant Catholic lay groups. In 
the resultant publicity, the spon- 
sors of the nefarious cards were 
permitted by the public prints 
to voice their customary weasel- 
worded “explanation” of their 
action. It should have come as 
no surprise that these enemies 
of the Church and of the Chris- 
tian way of life would be‘con- 
temptible enough to seize upon 
a religious occasion of such 
traditional dignity to peddle 
their wares, but even some of 
the more complacent circles out- 
side the Church were shocked by 
their behavior. 

Instead of combatting the 
trend toward commercialized 
Christmas greeting cards, too 
many Catholics are following the 
practice. A young woman who 
helps to support an invalid moth- 
er by selling packaged Christ- 
mas cards made up by a mis- 
sionary society paid us her usual 
annual call recently and seemed 
very depressed. We discovered 
that she had been unable to 
“sell” six of her first ten “regular 
customers” and all six gave the 


excuse that they were having 
their own cards imprinted oy 
had made other arrangements, 
Pressing the matter further, the 
young woman found that in 
every case these Catholics were 
substituting cards with snow 
scenes, holly wreaths, snow men 
and similar evidences of the 
“Christmas spirit” for the relig- 
ious type of greetings they had 
formerly sent to their friends, 
relatives and others. 


There is, of course, no Church 
law which states that the faith- 
ful are obligated to send only 
Christmas greeting cards or 
messages with a religious flavor, 
There is no ritual of any kind in 
the matter, but we certainly have 
some moral obligation to apply 
the true spirit of Christmas to 
the greeting cards we circulate 
in connection with the celebra- 
tion of His Nativity. 


A priest connected with a pub- 
lishing organization which pro- 
duces religious Christmas greet- 
ing cards told us not long ago 
that it is becoming more difficult 
each year to dispose of the fixed 
number of boxed assortments 
sent out several months in ad- 
vance of Christmas Day to a 
regular mailing list. Hundreds 
of boxes are returned by the ad- 


dresses marked “not accepted” 


and “delivery refused” and with 
similar notations. These boxes 
usually contain about 20 cards 
and envelopes and cost the re- 
cipient a dollar, which is ex- 
tremely reasonable in view of the 
high quality of the cards. 
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A BILLION GREETINGS 
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“Perhaps,” said the priest, 
with a wry smile, “we ought to 
supply stamps, too!” 

Failure on the part of our 
people to make more widespread 
use Of such cards is regrettable 
because the proceeds from their 
sale have long been a source of 
much-needed revenue to the mis- 


sionary and other groups which 
sponsor them. The Catholic who 
fails to buy them and use them 
passes up a golden opportunity 
to help a worthy endeavor and 
at the same time put into circu- 
lation greeting cards which re- 
flect the genuine spirit of Christ- 
mas. 


wr 
SUGGESTIONS ON 


The Status of Women 


Prepared by a Study Commission of the 
Int’l. Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 


From Catholic Action* 


THE Bureau of International 
Union of Catholic Women’s 
League deems that legislation 
aimed at assuring woman her 
due place in the world might 
draw useful inspiration from 
the following considerations: 

Woman, as a human person, 
created with reference to a 
personal end, has the right and 
the duty to pursue that end. 

Physiological and psycholog- 
ical differences between man 
and woman do not imply the 
inferiority of one with respect 
to the other, but differences in 
aptitudes for their respective 
functions, which are often differ- 
ent but of equal value. 

The happiness of both man 
and woman as well as the well- 
being of society demand of each 
of them care for the common 
welfare and service to it, in 


‘National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


accordance with the aptitudes 
bestowed on them by the Crea- 
tor. 

This service will nov be real 
or complete unless man and wo- 
man each assure a complement- 
ary human contribution to so- 
ciety in all its aspects, religi- 
ous, philosophical, scientific, 
aesthetic, familial, social, eco- 
nomic, political and interna- 
tional 

Legislation in the Member 
States should therefore aim to 
assure woman: 

1. Freedom in conformity 
with her nature and dignity, 
and especially religious freedom. 

2. The free choice of her state 
in life, and if she chooses mar- 
riage, the free choice or free ac- 
ceptance of her spouse. 

8. Access to education and 
culture, to academic diplomas 
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and degrees on all levels, ele- 
mentary, secondary, technical 
and higher. A_ special effort 
should be made to combat illiter- 
acy among women. While wo- 
men should be permitted to at- 
tain to the same degrees and 
diplomas as men, their educa- 
tion should also aim to develop 
those potentialities which are 
peculiarly feminine. 

4. Equal access with men to 
all trades and professions, in- 
cluding high administrative po- 
sitions and professional careers, 
with the exception of those pro- 
fessions which would be incom- 
patible with woman’s nature 
and dignity. 

5. Equality of treatment with 
men in matters of wages, free 


time and paid vacations, trade 


union rights, social security, 
together with those protective 
measures required by woman’s 
nature, and very especially in 
the case of mothers when they 
are obliged to work outside the 
home. 

6. Equal political rights, 
namely, right of sufferage and 
access to municipal, national 
and international offices. 

In matters concerning the 
specific domain of the family, 
which is the basic unit of so- 
ciety, the well-being of society, 
of both man and women joined 
in marriage, and of the chil- 
dren, demand the unity, sta- 
bility and indissolubility of the 
marital union; require the co- 
operation of both husband and 
wife in the care and training 
of the children; require the 


complementary activity of man 
and woman in civil society. 


As a consequence, legislation 
in the Member States should: 


a. Recognize in fact the prin- 
ciple of the same moral law for 
both sexes; 

b. Provide adequate measures 
so that woman may never be de- 
prived of her nationality, and, 
in case of marriage, her na- 
tionality may not be affected 
without her free consent. In the 
case of spouses of different na- 
tionality, there should be pro- 
vision made whereby either one 
might adopt the nationality of 
the other and reside with him 
(or her) in any country what- 
ever, since it is normal for the 
family to have a common na- 
tionality and for this national- 
ity, like the place of residence, 
to be determined by the con- 
venience of the family group. 


This provision should be made 
applicable to displaced women. 

c. Use the concept of “cooper- 
ation” rather than “subordina- 
tion” as the norm in legal meas- 
ures regulating rights and dut- 
ies of husband and wife; pro- 
vide, moreover, for the delega- 
tion of authority to the husband 
and father in those cases where 
discord between husband and 
wife seriously compromises the 
life of the family group, but al- 
ways with the provision for the 
right of appeal on the part of 
the wife; 

d. Regulate property owner- 
ship in such a way that the ad- 
ministration and use of family, 
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roperty is guaranteed by the 
woperation of both spouses; 

e. Recognize in man and wo- 
man equal rights with respect 
t0 guardianship and _ inherit- 
ance, including cases in which 
srious discord renders legal 
separation necessary ; 

f. Seek to create, in so far as 
js necessary and possible, those 
eonomic conditions in which 
the father’s labor suffices to 
guarantee the necessary finan- 
cial resources for the family 
and thereby help to eliminate 
that too frequent inequality of 
duties in those families where 


the mother must contribute the 
double effort, actually, of a 
trade or profession outside the 
home and of managing the 
household at the same time. 

The married woman must 
nevertheless be guaranteed to a 
profession in agreement with 
her husband. 

The educative and civilizing 
role of the mother in the home 
must be recognized as well as 
the economic value of her work 
as household manager. The lat- 
ter must be facilitated by train- 
ing and improved living condi- 
tions. 


Half - Catholics 


Every country has half-Catholics who do not go all-out for 


Christ. There are many Catholics in Europe and America who 
love the Mass, but not Rerum Novarum; they accept the morality 
and faith of Christ, but will not send their children to a Catholic 
school; they are devoted to the Blessed Virgin, but will not read 
the encyclical on chaste wedlock; they accept the infallibility 
of the Pope, but are not enthusiastic about Quadragesimo Anno; 
they receive Holy Communion piously, but they pay their house- 
maid a starvation wage; they maintain that outside the Church 
there is no salvation, but they never made a convert in their 
lives; they know that St. John said, ‘He that hateth his brother 
is a murderer,’ but they don’t want colored people and racial 
minorities to have justice. They meditate on the lovely hill of 
heaven, but never on the caverns of the damned.—Archbishop 
Lucey. 


Remember one thing—it is not the past years, but the 
future years; not what we have done, but what we are going to 
do for God. He is waiting for that service.—Father Judge. 

Amongst the various forms of prayers used in the Church, 
piously and profitably, the Rosary has many titles of praise— 
especially this, that it was instituted to implore the help of the 
Mother of God against the enemies of the Faith: and, as all 
know, it has frequently helped the Church in trial—Pope Leo 
XIII. 
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Like it used to be 


I Count Too, Don't 1? 


Anno-Margaret Record 


ACTUALLY close to tears, 

Annabel Varney put down 
the phone. “It’s childish to be 
so disappointed,” she told herself 
sharply. “Now snap out of it! 
I'm ashamed of you...” But 
the disappointment, absurdly in- 
tense, left a lump in her throat 
and a stinging under her eyelids. 
“It’s so long since I got away 
from the house. It’s been months 
since I had a chance to do any- 
thing besides wash dishes, iron 
clothes, and scrub floors. Even 


with a temperature of 101°— 
when I had flu—I kept things 
going. I got Susan off to kinder- 
garten, and Rick off to work on 


time ...” It had been with a 
good breakfast and a clean, 
starched shirt, too. Annabel 
didn’t do things by halves. “J 
fed Anne at 2:00 am....” All 
over again she remembered the 
fiendish ache in her muscles, the 
anguish of forcing sleep from 
her consciousness because Rick 
just couldn’t wake up, the cling- 
ing irritation of the gauze mask 
over her mouth and nostrils. 

It had been such a hard grind, 
she was still so unbearably weak 
and weary, that with special in- 
tensity she had anticipated this 
“escape” luncheon with the girls. 
Marian Shafer and Ellen Wilson 


were school friends of long 
standing. Frances Walker was 
a neighbor of Marian’s, a lovely 
young women whom Annabel 
hoped eventually to know better, 
They were gay and amusing and 
stimulating. Annabel came from 
her occasional meetings with 
them, refreshed and animated, 
ready to resume her household 


- routine with fresh enthusiasm. 


But this time, when she espec- 
ially needed the change, every- 
thing was spoiled. 

Rick was watching unhappily 
from the breakfast table as 
Annabel crossed the room and 
dispiritedly sat down before the 
coffee pot. With his coffee spoon, 
he drew a thoughtful line on the 
crisp tablecloth, crisscrossed it 
a couple of times, and then spoke 
hesitantly. 

“Darling, I’m sorry. Maybe 
Mother or Aunt Marie would 
come over—” 

“It’s raining,” said Annabel 
flatly. “They both take cold 
easily, and Mother Varney has 
to transfer. Nope. Susan with 
the sniffles is no angel of light 
to wish onto anyone. It’s my 
job, and I’ll manage.” 

“But you’ve counted on it so 
long.” Rick was staring ab- 
stractedly across the table. 
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“Look, darling, how about this 
other girl—what’s her name?— 
Louise! If Mildred is too sick to 
baby-sit, why can’t you get 
Louise?” 

“Louise is school, 
She’s only a junior. Anyhow, 
with Susan half-sick ... No, I 
ought to be home myself even if 
Mildred’s mother hadn’t called.” 

She swished her coffee, swal- 
lowed painfully to get rid of the 
lump in her throat, and put the 
cup down without tasting its 
contents. Childish! she rebuk- 
ed herself silently, “I still get 
so upset over trifles that I can’t 
eat. It’s silly, but I can’t help 
it...’ The day stretched 
aridly ahead of her, with its 
milestones of greasy dishes, 
rumpled beds, formula to mix... 

Rick finished his bacon and 
toast, and the scrunching sound 
grated on Annabel’s taut nerves. 
with a murmured apology, she 
shoved back her chair, and fled 
to the kitchen, biting her lips as 
she ran hot water into the sink, 
and plunged last night’s plates 
into billowing suds. 

“Tll have to go, Annabel,” 
Rick was behind her, tipping 
her head back for a goodbye 
kiss. “I’m -sorry it worked out 
like this,” he said again, his 
voice troubled. “It’s been so 
long since you had any fun. The 
baby, and that bout with flu—” 

With exaggerated care, Anna- 
bel swished the little dish mop 
over the dinner plates. “TI’ll be 
all right, darling. Don’t worry,” 
she said finally, trying to sound 
brightly cheerful. It was too 


Rick. 


bright, too cheerful. She sound- 
ed like someone whistling loudly, 
off-key, to keep up his courage in 
the dark. 

After Rick had gone, Anna- 
bel made Susan’s cocoa, and 
poached her an egg in milk. 
“She won’t eat it,” she thought 
drearily. “Why do I bother?” 
But she served the egg on golden 
toast, anyway, and set the plate 
on her prettiest tray. There 
were 2a few napkins left from 
Hallowe’en, and the witch zoom- 
ing blackly across an orange 
sky, pursued by an owl and an 
evil-looking cat rather amused 
her for a moment. She laid one 
beside Susan’s cup, and carried 
the tray into the nursery. 

Susan was fretful and fever- 
ish, tasted the egg and did not 
like it, drank half her cocoa and 
then spilled the rest of it across 
her pillow. It was all in keeping 
with the dreadful morning, with 
the glowering sky, and the rain 
running in grey rivulets down 
the window panes. Annabel felt 
her impatience rising, and tight- 
ening like a spring. “In a mo- 
ment,” she thought, changing 
Susan’s pillowcase, “I'll scream 
like a banshee.” Even the baby 
seemed to share the mood of the 
day, and wailed lustily, an hour 
before feeding time, chewed her 
fists with angry little smacks, 
and then yelled again, insistent- 
ly and accusingly. 

“Mama, Anne’s hungry. She’s 
crying!” Susan’s querulous note 
rasped on Annabel’s nerves. 
“Anne’s crying, Mama.” 

“T hear her, Susan,” she an- 
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swered tartly, “but it’s too early 
for her to eat. I’ve just finished 
changing her and giving her a 
drink of water.” 

A moment later she regretted 
the sharpness. Susan couldn’t 
help having a cold and feeling 
cross and wretched. The baby’s 
erying undoubtedly made her 
nervous. 

“Look, Susan,” suggested 
Annabel, trying to make amends, 
“let’s fix you a place on the 
living room couch, where you 
can hear the radio. We'll get 
some music, and you can talk to 
me while I give Anne her bath. 
I’ll bathe her in there for today 
if you’d like to watch.” 

Susan’s smile was eager, and 
her disconsolate little face 
brightened as Annabel fluffed 
up the couch cushions and tuned 
in softly to a program of dance 
music. 

“I hate having a cold, Mama. 
My nose feels—well, it feels all 
pink and twitchy like a 
bunny’s!” 

Annabel laughed. “I can’t see 
it twitch, honey, but it is pink 
like a bunny’s. All you need is 
a pair of long ears.” 

“If we had carrots and lettuce 
for lunch,” speculated Susan, “it 
would be bunny-food, and we 
might sprout real—long—furry 
ears!” 

Together they chuckled over 
the possibility. Annabel carried 
the bathinette into the living 
room, undressed Anne, and 
gently lowered the tiny body 
into the warm water. Anne loved 
her bath. She smiled, tremulous- 


ly, a little dimple flickering \ 
her left cheek, kicked her pinj 
feet happily, and waved he 
fists. 

“Oh-h, Mama, isn’t she cute! 
Isn’t she sweet? She looks just 
like my baby doll with the lon 
white dress!” 

“She’s Mama’s baby doll,” 
murmured Annabel _ tenderly, 
nuzzling her cheek against the 
fuzzy head. 

As she looked up, her eyes me 
Susan’s, and read there a lonely, 
wordless yearning for reassur. 
ance. Annabel’s heart dissolved 
in remorseful pity. She had ne 
glected loving Susan since th 
baby came. She hadn’t realized 
it—till now—nor had she ip 
tended it; but she had, and it 
wasn’t fair, either to Susan or 
herself. 

“And over there on the couch,” 
she added whimsically, as if she 
had intended to say it from the 
beginning, “is Mama’s great big 
little-girl doll, with a pink rib 
bon in her curls! My little-girl 
is a patient today, and I’m her 


with a little wriggle of pure hap 
piness. 

“Mama, I’m hungry, after all. 
All of a sudden I think I could 
eat a piece of toast.” 

“That’s a good idea, Susat. 
I'll eat one with you after | 
dress Anne.” With expert hands, 
she powdered the fat little arms 
and legs, and rubbed oil in the 
creases of the baby’s neck. Anne 
yawned as Annabel tied her shirt 
and buttoned her flowered ki 
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Susan giggled delightedly, 
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mona. She seemed to have for- 
gotten all about eating, and 
joked around her with drowsy 
blue eyes. Annabel kissed the 
fragrant little ear as she laid 
Anne in her crib. “The darling,” 
she thought, “the precious sleepy 
little seamp.. .” 

She was humming under her 
breath as she made toast and re- 
heated the cocoa. The house 
needed cleaning, but Annabel ig- 
nored the dust under the desk, 
and the spot on the kitchen 
floor in front of the door. 

“Oh, cried Susan, “a _ tea- 
party! With my Christmas 
cups!” 

Seeing Susan’s radiance, An- 
nabel was glad she had taken 
time to serve the cocoa in Su- 
san’s minute tea-party cups, with 
half a marshmallow wedged into 
each one, and the toast cut into 
doll-size squares. 

“Do you think,” Susan sug- 
gested hestitantly, “Mother, do 
you think you’d have time to 
read another chapter about Oz?” 

“For a little girl who drinks 
all her cocoa, I’m sure I could.” 

The cocoa vanished, she could 
have sworn, by sheer magic. 
Wrapped in a blanket, Susan 
snuggled down on her mother’s 
lap to hear the story, her chubby 
body familiar and sweet in 
Annabel’s arms. The little house 
was suddenly a place of warmth 
and contentment, a place of light 
enhanced by the grey rain spit- 
ting against the windows. 

Susan said drowsily, “Moth- 

“Yes, darling?” 


“It’s just like it used to be, 
isn’t it? I—I count just as 
much, after all, don’t 1?” 

Annabel kissed the child’s eyes 
and temple, tears stinging her 
eyelids. “Of course you do, dar- 
ling. You’ll always count just as 
much.” 

“IT love you, Mother.” 

“And I love you, Susan.” 

She held the sleeping child for 
a moment, grateful for the hour 
that had taught her so much, 
“You never know,” she thought 
... “If I’'d gone to the luncheon, 
I might not have discovered 
Susan’s hurt till much latev, till 
real damage had been done...” 
Easing the little girl down on 
her pillows, and covering her 
with another blanket, Annabel 
noted that the feverish flush in 
her cheeks had subsided. Susan 
hadn’t had much more than a 
degree of fever, but she had 
looked hot and fretful. Now 
Annabel wondered if the rise in 
temperature had not been due, 
at least in part, to nervous ten- 
sion. 

“My nervous tension,” she 
murmured, “reflected in Su- 
san!” 

And then her thoughts, with 
still further revelation, went 
back over the past few weeks, 
dwelling slowly on her perfec- 
tionist attitude during her at- 
tack of flu, such a short time 
after Anne’s birth. Rick had 
been willing—even anxious—to 
get his own breakfast so that 
Annabel could rest, but Annabel 
had refused to permit it. He had 
insisted he could wear the same 
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shirt two days in succession, or 
iron one for himself, but Anna- 
bel had held to the ironing board 
for support and provided him 
with a crisp, perfectly-ironed 
shirt each morning before he 
dressed for work. 

Instead of sleeping, herself, 
during Susan’s nap, Annabel 
had cleaned the house: not, it is 
true, so thoroughly as_ she 
usually did, but so exhausting- 
ly that she had once fainted as 
she attempted to scrub the 
kitchen floor. In a feverish 
haze, she had cooked elaborate 
dishes for Rick’s dinner—which 
she had then been too ill to 
share with him. 

“And I was proud of that!” 
she mutterred disgustedly. “No 
wonder I’ve been wound up like 
a clock! And no wonder I let 
important things, really impor- 
tant things like staying rested 
and pleasant with the children, 
slip by without noticing them. 
Well, not any more!” 

Susan was still asleep when 
Rick came home for lunch. In 
her prettiest apron, fresh and 
rosy from a hot, luxurious bath, 


Annabel was serving the plates 
on a card table before the open 
fire. And—exactly as she had 
surmised he would—Rick was 
looking at her instead of at the 
dusty square of flooring under 
the desk! 

“Gosh, honey! You look—you 
look swell! Has it been a hor. 
rible day?” 

“Horrible? 
Rick, 
day!” 

“But the luncheon—” 
sounded bewildered. 
cold—”’ 

“Susan is sleeping off her 
cold,” Annabel told him placidly. 
“And there will be dozens of 
luncheons.” 

Rick looked as mystified as if 
she had spoken in Greek. 

“In fact,” Annabel summed up 
happily, “I wouldn’t trade today 
for a seven course banquet!” 
And then, seeing Rick’s expres 
sion, she laughed and _ kissed 
him on the chin. “Never mind, 
darling. I know what you’re 
thinking, and it’s the only ex 
planation you’d ever understand: 
women!” 


Today? Why, 
it’s been a _ wonderful 


Rick 
“Susan’s 


Luxembourg has extended its system of allotments for 
childbirth and now pays 5,000 francs for a first baby, 3,000 
frances for each subsequent birth. 

Canada has followed the example of Australia in pro- 
viding a “kindergarten of the air.” Special programs at the 
level of four or five-year-olds are put on the radio from 9:30 
to 10:00 in the morning after the older children have gone to 


school. 


In Mozambique, Catholic Action groups have called on the 
government and private industry to give preference to heads 
-of large families, in filling any jobs. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


ell—look what’s around the 
corner, December! That 
ans Christmas. Christmas is 
great feast of the Church and 
st as any other great cele- 
ration requires preparation, 
p does Christmas. As Cath- 
ics, we prepare for Christmas 
ur weeks. 


The four weeks _ before 
iistmas Day are called the 
riod of Advent. (Advent 
eans “coming” or “arrival.’’) 
After Adam and Eve fell in- 
b sin, God closed the gates of 
eaven. People deserving to go 
Heaven were sent to Limbo. 
oj, however, promised the peo- 
e that one day He would send 
is Son to earth. Jesus Christ, 
le Son of God, would die for 
it sins. Then the gates of 
eaven would be reopened. 

Four thousand years passed 
tween the time God made His 
omise to send the Redeemer 
id that of the coming of Jes- 
Christ. In the Church year, 
at long period of waiting is 


It is over 1900 years that 
sus Christ was born. The 
rld that He came to save 
fms to have turned away 
om Him. Many countries are 


And 


persecuting His Church. 
this year again the Prince of 


Peace comes into a world in 
which there is still no real 
peace. This is why you boys and 
girls and I must prepare our 
hearts in a special way. This 
is the real purpose of this pres- 
ent season of Advent—to pre- 
pare ourselves for the coming 
of the Saviour. 


And now for some of the 
many ways. What about receiv- 
ing the Sacraments at least 
every Sunday and asking God 
when He is so closely united to 
us in Holy Communion to bless 
and guide the rulers of the 
world that they may follow His 
Divine rules and _ principles? 
This would be an_ excellent 
means of preparing for Christ- 
mas. Then, why not try to do 
some little act of self-denial or 
sacrifice. All children know the 
meaning of the word sacrifice. 
Every day opportunities are 
waiting for us. Why not choose 
one little sacrifice and offer it 
to God for any intention you 
should like to make. Our Bless- 
ed Mother told the children re- 
peatedly when she appeared to 
them at Fatima to pray and 
offer sacrifices, so we can see 
how very important prayer and 
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sacrifices must be in the eyes 
of God and Our Blessed Lady. 

An extra visit to Jesus in 
Church is another way to show 
our love because to step into 
church outside the usual time 
does require an effort. These 
are just a few of the many 
things we can do. God will smile 
and bless every effort more 
‘than tongue can tell’ for the 
least act of goodness done in 
preparation for His coming. 

We must not forget Christ is 
the important part of Christ- 
mas. It would be a great shame, 
if we permitted thoughts of 
presents and Christmas trees 
to crowd the Divine Infant 
from our minds. 

Around Christmas time most 
boys and girls get a warm, 


tingley feeling down deep in- 


side. You can’t explain why. 
You know everything about 
Christmas makes you feel hap- 
py and good all over. 

And Christmas sounds. 
Christmas bells. Caroling. The 
big organ at Church. 

Then, looking up into the 
dark sky to find the Bethlehem 
star twinkling there, brings 
Christmas very close. You feel 
kind and loving. You want to do 
something special for someone 
else to show your love. 

This feeling is what grown- 
ups call the “spirit of Christ- 
mas.” Best of all you can keep 
it in your heart always for 
“The things of the spirit abide 
forever.” Presents you hold in 
your hands only a short while. 
But love and a Christ-like spir- 
it in your hearts lasts always. 


Yes, Christmas is Christ 
Birthday. Without Christ they 
can be no true Christmas py 
any Santa Claus. 


I am going to end these ling 
to you by telling the story ¢ 
the crib. 


Nearly 800 years ago—o 
Christmas Eve—St. Francis ¢ 
Assisi gathered his Brother 
together to show them th 
Christmas Crib he had mag 
Beside the altar in the monast 
ery chapel he had placed a 
image of the Christ Child in, 
tiny crib. Around the crib kj 
had arranged figures of Mar 
St. Joseph, and the shepher 
There were even images of aii 
mals. The Brothers stared fo 


it was the first Christmas cri 


they had ever seen. 


During Midnight Mass, jw 
after the Gospel, St. France 
knelt to pray. Suddenly, te 
fore the eyes of all the Brothers 
the Infant Jesus surrounded y 
a brilliant light appeared in Sq 
Francis’ arms. For a few mi 
utes St. Francis held close thi 
tiny body of the Christ Child 


In a few days you will 
present at Mass on Christma 
Day. Be sure, boys and git 
that you have your Christm 
crib ready for the Infant Jé 
us. Ask Him to rest, not in{ 
manger of straw, but in ol 
loving heart. Remember hi 
each one of you may, at yo 
Christmas Communion, hh 
Jesus as close as St. Frame 
held the Infant many, ma 
Christmases ago. 
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Anger A 


Homewrecker 


ANGER which overrides the 
fF ‘ requirements of justice and 
harity is a destroyer of family 
ace and happiness, the Rev. 
John S. Kennedy counseled in 
un address on the Faith In Our 
ime program. It is produced 
yy the National Council of 
atholic Men and carried by the 
futual Broadcasting System. 


There is such a thing as just 
nger and even Christ became 
ugry when He saw something 


wrong which deeply offended 
Him. But anger “is wrong when 
it is all out of proportion to 
whatever occasioned it, when it 
comes a senseless fury, when 
it accomplishes more harm than 
good.” People discover quickly 
the peril of having anything to 
do with a person who is con- 
stantly angry, Father Kennedy 
said. In the family husband 
and wife must practice forbear- 
ance lest their children suffer 
from an anger that runs wild. 
Anger is a homewrecker of 
deadly efficiency and must be 
combatted with clemency. 


A Mighty Clan 


O Louisiana women who 
died within the same week 
are survived by 493 descendants. 
Mrs. Pauline Creppel Billot, 


91, who died at Lafitte, is sur- 
vived by three daughters, three 
sons, 69 grandchildren, 172 
great-grandchildren and 12 
great-great-grandchildren. Fun- 
eral services were held at St. 
Anthony’s Church. 


Mrs. Gustave T. Guillot, 92, 
who died at Youngville, La., is 
survived by four daughters, one 
son, 71 grandchildren, 134- 
great-grandchildren, and 24 
great-great-garndchildren. Fun- 
eral services were held at St. 
Anne’s Church. 


Russia Tightens 


Divorce Laws 


RUSSIA has further tighten- 

ed up her divorce laws. The 
Supreme Court has _ ordered 
lower courts to grant divorces 
only for “serious well- 
founded reasons” when concili- 
ation has failed or the marriage 
would contradict “the principles 
of communist morality.” Before 
1944 divorces could be obtained 
simply by registering and pay- 
ing a small fee. In 1944 the 
present law, which now further 
curbs the obtaining of divor- 
ces, was passed. 

The Supreme Court ordered 
the stricter divorce policy for 
the sake of “strengthening the 
Soviet family and marriage” as 
a basic social problem. 


Macao Solves 
Family Housing 


“THs is the story of housing 
for poor families— a group 
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of poor who in their content- 
ment show what can be done by 
intelligent social administra- 
tion. The setting is the Portu- 
guese colony of Macao with its 
300,000 population. A_ short 
drive from the center of the 
city brings you to a large ex- 
panse of flat ground covered 
with row after row of single- 
story dwellings. The houses, 650 
in all, are laid out in blocks of 
50. Each house consists of a 
single room, about 16 by 18 
feet, with a small kitchen ad- 
joining and lavatory accomoda- 
tion. Concrete sidewalks sur- 
round each block, while a sur- 
faced bus road runs through 
the center of the quarter. The 
650 families, mostly Chinese, 
who occupy the houses, are 
among the poorest in Macao, 
but whatever other hardships 
are theirs, they are happy in 
the possession of a solid roof 
over their heads. 


A short distance away an- 
other 450 houses make up a 
similar quarter. These houses 
are similar to those in the first 
quarter, except that they are 
two-stories, two-family dwell- 
ings. Large families occupy 
both stories. 


The erection of these two 
housing projects was undertak- 
en during the middle thirties 
by the Santa Casa de Miseri- 
cordia, with the strong support 
of Ex- Gov. Tamagnini Bar- 
bosa. Supported by alms and 
public funds, Santa Casa is ad- 
ministered by a committee of 


citizens. Its activities 
hospitals, orphanages, 
for the aged poor and relief fq 
the destitute. But, in the thi; 
ties a new approach, new ¢ 
least for the Far East, was mad 
by providing housing for som 
at least, of Macao’s poor. 


When it comes to providing 
housing, social welfare has y 
often taken the form of instity 
tional building that it my 
have taken great courage tf 
plan for the family as a unit in 
stead of grouping the member 
in separate classifications. Bu 
with the support of privat 
charity and government funé 
the quarters were subsidized j 
such a way that any family eam 
ing less than $45 per mont 
does not have to pay rent. Fo 
those able to pay, rents va 
from $2 to $10 a month, accord 
ing to income. In computing in 
come, allowances are made fof 
children. 

Poverty is not eradicated it 
Macao, but as a center of prat 
tical and generous charity th 
name of Macao stands ver 
high in the Far East. 


Marriage Guidance 
Needed In Britain 


HE number of divorce pf 

titions in Britain next yet 
is likely to be higher than evel 
before — probably ten time 
greater than in any prewil 
year. This conclusion is reach 
ed by Frederick Redman ail 
Joseph Garrity, who have bed 
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investigating the whole divorce 
picture for the Sunday Pictor- 
ial, a secular tabloid here. 


“Our conclusion on the tragic 
problem of divorce,” they re- 
port, “is that the best chance of 
stemming the tide lies in bet- 
ter preparation for marriage, 
and more help in_ bringing 
about a reconciliation between 
couples who feel their marriage 
is breaking down. The great 
need is for sound advice and 
guidance before these domestic 
tragedies reach the _ divorce 
court. 


“The National Marriage 
Guidance Council now gets a 
state subsidy of 5,000 pounds 
($14,000) for this work, and 
has helped to form nearly 100 
marriage guidance councils in 
big towns. Much smaller sub- 
sidies are also given to the 
Family Welfare Association 
and the Catholic Marriage Ad- 
visory Council. 


Hritish Princess 


Laments Moral Decline 


DRIN CESS ELIZABETH 

scolded the British people 
for what she called a high di- 
vorce rate and falling moral 
standards. The strongest public 
statement made by any member 
of the royal family in years was 
given when the 22-year-old 
heiress presumptive to the 
throne spoke to a rally of the 
Mothers’ Union. 

“I would go so far as to say 
that some of the very princi- 


ples on which the family, and 
therefore the health of the na- 
tion, are founded are _ in 
danger” . .. she said. “When 
we see around us the havoc that 
has been wrought above all 
among the children, by the 
breakup of homes, we can have 
no doubt that divorce and sepa- 
ration are responsible for some 
of the darkest evils in our so- 
ciety today.” The princess said 
this is an age of “growing self- 
indulgence, hardening material- 
ism and falling of moral stand- 
ards.” 


Princess Elizabeth called on 
the Mothers’ Union and similar 
groups to “give a lead to our 


contemporaries in the re-es- 
tablishment of a wise and well- 
balanced code of right and 


wrong.” She said it is wrong 
to be too tolerant in the matter 
of national morals. 


Elizabeth urged British 
mothers to give their children 
Christian instruction and see 
that the children say prayers 
and go to church. She said 
mothers must practice Chris- 
tianity in their own lives. 


Sex Education 


Films 
SSERTING that no state 
agency, health or education- 

al, has the right to usurp the 
prerogatives of parents by dis- 
seminating sex education in- 
discriminately to their children 
in the classrooms, the New 
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York State Catholic Welfare 
Committee has opposed the 
showing of two films, “Human 
Growth” and “Human Repro- 
duction” to school children of 
the State. 


“Our committee vehemently 
opposes the showing of ‘Human 
Growth’ even to parents and 
adult groups because the film 
has as a background a school- 
room with boys and girls in the 
same class discussing the most 
intimate matters of sex with- 
out a semblance of Christian 
modesty. We believe that such 
a procedure would be a source 
of untold evil for our young 
people.” 

“Being aware of the dangers 
to the morals of our youth, with 


the consequent harm to the 
family and the State, we earn- 
estly beseech parents to fulfill 


their obligation to instruct 
their children themselves in all 
matters pertaining to sex. We 
exhort parents to resist the 
State and its agencies when an 
attempt is made to usurp par- 
ental rights or to invade the 
sanctity of the home by dis- 
seminating sex knowledge, 
without morality, to their 
children in the school.” 


The statement further de- 
clares it has approved the film 
“Human Reproduction” for 
showing to parents, “so that 
they may use the information 
contained therein to instruct 
their children in the delicate 
matters of sex, with proper 
safeguards and precautions, in 
the sanctuary of their homes.” 


Birth Controllers 


Distrust 


LARE BOOTH LUCE con. 

trasted persons who prac- 
tice birth control with those 
who piace themselves “in the 
area of God” and have and keep 
“our trust in Him.” in an ad- 
dress to the St. Thomas Guild. 


Illustrating this point, the 
former Connecticut Congress- 
woman told about a woman 
whose heart was full of worry 
because her husband, a violin 
player, had lost his job. There 
was no income for the support 
of two children’ they had, and 
a third was on its way. He was 
not a good violinist, Mrs. Luce 
said, and found trouble obtain- 
ing another position. 


“This mother did not prac 
tice birth control even though 
the times looked bleak and hard,” 
Mrs. Luce related. “Her chili 
was born in the middle of aé- 
versity. Now was that chili 
sorry it was born? 


“No! Because I was _ tha 
child,” she went on. “Please 
prove to me why I should be 
sorry that I was born. My 
mother, even though the doctors 
had warned her about having 
another child, did not die. In 
fact, later on in life, after my 
father died, she married a very 
nice Fairfield County doctor, 
and didn’t make out so badly. 
As for myself, maybe I didn't 
go to college, but I went is 
enough.” 


